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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE political sensation of the session came 
Ti: the last week, with the “ incident ” 

arising out of the speeches of the Home 
Secretary and the Chancellor on safeguarding. 
The incident is over, the Prime Minister 
laving whipped in his pack; but the cause 
@ it remains and, as we explain elsewhere, 
must be handled with statesmanship if a 
party crisis is to be avoided later. The Govern- 
Ment’s policy is to be rating reform first, with safe- 
guarding a rather diminutive second ; their task 
mil be to restrain the herd, which is heading for 
the Gadarene slope. They can do it best by 
making their declaration soon and making it 
tnmistakably. 


ithe Prime Minister is to lead a united party to 
fit polls next year he must put some discipline 
Mio his lieutenants. The Government cannot 
@&pect obedience from the rank and file if they do 
Met get it from the Cabinet. The indiscretions of 
Mr. Churchill and Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
were followed by such alarming consequences that 
have probably taught the Cabinet a lesson. 

can hope with wai that Jix ” 


will not “‘ do it again’®? His exuberance has got 
beyond a joke. He is the buffoon of the Govern- 
ment, but a Government cannot afford to give 
indefinite maintenance to a _ buffoon whose 


jokes are in such bad taste, who makes 
blundering excursions into foreign politics, 
forces the Foreign Secretary’s hand by 


melodramatic raids on the diplomatic _ head- 
quarters of another Power, hopelessly mishandles 
the police question, and almost causes a Govern- 
ment crisis by an act of disloyalty which is given 
the soft pseudonym of ‘“‘ indiscretion.”” To plead 
that he did not mean any harm and did not under- 
stand the gravity of his action is to plead incom- 
petence. A man who cannot calculate conse- 
quences better than that is not the fittest person to 
be at the head of the Home Office. Sir William 
is said to be anxious about the safety of his seat 
at Twickenham. It ought to be made quite clear 
to him that if he commits another indiscretion he 
will have to begin to be anxious about his seat in 
the Cabinet. 


. The other—and minor—end of the session sensa- 
tion has been the drumming out of the party of 
Sir Basil Peto, The disciplinary action of the 
Whips was meant to be a “‘gesture’”—a warning 
to others of the fate awaiting a too ardent show of 
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independence. Sir Basil Peto’s sin has been that 
he is too good a Conservative — which 
seems an odd reason for excommunication from 
the Conservative Party. The moral we have drawn 
above, that discipline cannot be expected, of the 
men if the officers make so poor a show of it, is 
given point by this incident. In any case we can- 
not help thinking the Whips have made a mistake. 
It is unwise except in extreme instances to expel 
a member from the party; it makes a martyr of 
him and may rebound on the head of the Govern- 
ment by inciting him to be more of a nuisance 
than ever. They can prevent him from being a 
member of the Conservative Party, but they can- 
not prevent him from being a Conservative. 
Beyond all that, there is the question of how far a 
Government is justified—not in expediency but on 
principle—in stopping the mouth of a critical sup- 
porter. There is to-day not too much indepen- 
dence in Parliament but too little. Parliamentary 
government has become a memory: the country 
is governed by a junta called the Cabinet. It is 
worth reflection that the only two recent occasions 
or. which debates in the Commons have been really 
spontaneous—the Prayer Book debate and the 
debate following Mr. Johnston’s revelations of the 
Savidge interrogation—have both been occasions 
on which private members were giving full rein 
to their personal convictions. 


The appointment of the Archbishop of York to 
succeed Dr. Davidson at Canterbury was generally 
expected. Dr. Lang has many of the qualities 
that distinguish the retiring Primate; he has 
worked with him for many years, and he may be 
looked to with confidence to continue the tactful 
and moderate guidance that is necessary at this 
critical period for the Church. More interesting, 
because the choice was more open, is the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Temple, the Bishop of Manchester, to 
the vacant see of York. The preferment invites 
comparison between father and son, but the best 
thing about it is the impulse of young blood it will 
add to the Church’s affairs. In his comparatively 
short career Bishop Temple has got things done. 
It is worth noting that of the three objects that the 
Life and Liberty Movement (of which he was the 
mainspring) made their goal, two have been fully 
achieved — self-government and reorganization of 
finance—and the third, Prayer Book revision, 
accomplished in all but State sanction. The new 
Primate of York has driving power, and he 
represents a large section of Church opinion. He 
and Dr. Lang ought to make an effective combina- 
tion of continuity and progress. 


The agreement between employers and men in 
the railways shines like a bright deed in a 
naughty world. It is the best news that 
gloom-hung industry has had for many a day. 
Directors and men have alike agreed to a 2} per 
cent. cut in earnings, to cover the period 
(indefinite) of depression and without prejudice 
to the national agreement by which the normal 
scale of payment is fixed. The saving, 
calculated at between two and three million 
pounds, will not, of course, be enough to recover 
the whole revenue lost, but it will go some way 
towards it. Its main value consists in the 
magnificent example it sets to industry in general 
of solidarity in misfortune and of the willingness 


of ‘‘ Capital and Labour’’ to co-operate jy 
salvage operations. It shows what wise ypj 

leadership can do, and it shows that the leggy 
of the general strike has not been missed. (the 
industries please copy. 


It is so obvious that no definite progress can } 
made towards the reduction of armaments withoy 
agreement between London and Paris that §j 
Austen Chamberlain is entitled to make cong 
sions to meet the French point of view. Neve. 
theless, the news of the Franco-British nayg 
agreement is a little disquieting. In the Leagyes 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission, as in the 
Three-Power Naval Conference, Great Britain hy 
been in a minority in demanding a limitation 
categories of ships instead of a limitation of globg 
tonnage, such as France pressed for at the om 
conference and the United States at the other, Qp 
her side France has consistently claimed that, in 
computing military strength, trained reseryiss 
should be left out of account. If Sir Austen has 
won over France to the Admiralty’s limitation4y. 
category thesis, he may be _ congratulated: 
but if he has given way on the question of trained 
reserves, his compromise will be a thoroughly bai 
one, for he will have granted to France the right 
to maintain what looks like a small standing army 
but may, in fact, include every able-bodied ma 
in the country. To this principle Gret 
Britain has firmly and consistently opposed herself 
It will be a serious matter if she has suddenly 
surrendered. 


The report of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 
Conference is a notable document. If all official 
enquiries resulted in such courageous and compre 
hensive recommendations the country would he 
a great deal better managed than it is. The 
task before the Conference was not easy. lt 
had to find a way through the complicated pull 
of cable and wireless interests and devise a 
scheme for rescuing the cables from the decline 
into which they were falling from the unequal 
competition with beam wireless. It ha 
done it by proposing the amalgamation of the 
whole lot, cables and wireless, into one great 
Imperial corporation, under the control of 4 
communications ’’’ company and a __ finance 
company, both with the same set of directors. 
The boldest and best part of the scheme is the 
decision to leave the concern in the hands of 
private enterprise. For this purpose Stale 
owned cables and wireless are to be taken ovef 
by the merger company. 


The truth of the proverb, bis dat qui cito dat, 
has been strikingly proved in China to the benefit 
of the United States. Mr. MacMurray, the 
American Minister in Peking, has signed a brief 
treaty agreeing to the immediate abolition o 
Chinese customs restrictions, but safeguarding the 
United States by a most-favoured nation claus. 
In effect this treaty, and a cordial note from Mr. 
Kellogg, amount to a recognition of fhe 
Nationalists as the rulers of a united China. They 
have won for the United States an enviable 
popularity, while they have at the same time 
greatly strengthened the hand of the more 
moderate delegates to the Kuomintang Conference 
which is now meeting in Nanking to hammer ovt 
a Chinese policy. 
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It may be noted that at the Tariff Con- 
ference in Peking in 1925, and in the famous 
Memorandum on Policy of December, 1926, the 
British Government expressed a willingness to 

much farther in the direction of meeting 
Chinese demands than any other Power. It is 
got Sir Austen Chamberlain’s fault, but his 
misfortune, that the Nationalists should have 
geepted from the United States almost exactly 
fhe same terms of settlement of the Nanking 
incidents as they had previously refused from 
the British and that in consequence negotiations 
for a general treaty are momentarily impossible, 
gnce they must obviously be preceded by 
adequate apologies for the damage done to British 
interests in Nanking. It is regrettable that the 

United States should have forgotten the promise 
@ the Washington Conference that the Powers 
should act in common agreement, but this is 
amatter of minor importance beside the fact that 
America’s move, unlike Japan’s, brings us a 
sep nearer to stable government in China, 


In his speech in the House of Commons on 
Monday Sir Austen made light of the fears 
expressed that the declaration of a British Monroe 
doctrine might damage the prospects of the Kel- 

Pact. As a matter of fact, these fears are not 
mfounded. The Pact is to be signed in Paris on 
August 27, but there may be strong opposition to 
is ratification in the United States Senate. It 
wil be noted that in all the preparatory corres- 
pondence Mr. Kellogg has carefully avoided any 
tlerence to the Monroe doctrine, apparently 
teause Senator Borah and the other apostles of 
the outlawry of war feel this Pact should make 
sich regional agreements unnecessary. But 
American public opinion as a whole attributes too 
little rather than too much importance to the Kel- 
bgg Pact, and would willingly sacrifice it for the 
Monroe doctrine if a choice had to be made. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s reservation is honest, and it is 
doubtless justified by the situation in Egypt; but 
he prospects of the Pact would be much brighter 
ithe could make it clear that the reservation would 
lipse as soon as events in Egypt justified such 
ation. 


The enthusiasm now shown by the Wafd Party 
in Egypt for Parliamentary procedure contrasts 
uther oddly with the contempt it has often shown 
inthe past for free expressions of public opinion. 
Despite the precautions taken by the Government 
© prevent any attempt to reopen Parliament, 
which has been closed for three years, Nahas 
Pasha succeeded last week-end in bringing 
gether nearly two hundred former senators and 

ties in a private house near the Chamber in 
wider to declare that ‘‘ Parliament still exists and 
lus the right to meet according to the Constitu- 
won.” This presumably means that the Wafd 
Party will try to impede the course of government 
holding secret meetings of its mock Parliament 
passing subversive resolutions. this 
will not be alone. We shall now have 

What may be called Rump Parliaments in Egypt, 
Croatia—where the new Jugoslav, Cabinet 
by Father Koroshetz is even more 
"popular than its predecessor—and in Rumania, 

the National Peasants refuse to recognize 


the Liberal Government as anything but ‘“‘a 
treasonable and corrupt body.” 


When we wrote last week we said we supposed 
the opposition to the proposal of the Brighton 
Corporation to build a motor-racing track on the 
South Downs would be sufficient to kill it. We 
were wrong. We could not bring ourselves to 
imagine that a body, of, men who have professed 
themselves so anxious to save the country sur- 
rounding their town from desecration, and have, 
indeed, in the past given some proof of the sincerity 
of that profession, would be deaf to the pleadings 
and arguments unanswerably put forward by 
eminent people in the Press and by the Press 
itself. Again we were wrong. The Corporation 
that has given the Devil’s Dyke in perpetuity to 
the people has taken away from the people, also 
in perpetuity, the qualities of peace and seclusion 
without which the Downland is no different from 
a sea-front promenade. It is an old trick of the 
devil to disguise himself as a philanthropist. 


A new Charing Cross Bridge, the shifting of the 
Station to the other side of the river, a new 
embankment on the south bank where at present 
there is unsightliness, the widening of Waterloo 
Bridge: here is matter for rejoicing. Having, 


_ with the invaluable aid of Mr. D. S. MacColl, 


fought strenuously for the traffic relief and zsthetic 
betterment promised by the scheme now adopted 
by the London County Council, we share in the 
rejoicing to the full. One thing only tempers our 
jubilation. Is it absolutely necessary that the new 
bridge should overarch the Strand? That there 
is some force in the traffic argument for this feature 
of the scheme we do not deny, but it is difficult to 
believe that it will not mean a rather ugly approach 
to the bridge. 


A popular newspaper has just advertised in a 
subsidiary publication the fact that three times 
lately there have been questions in Parliament 
regarding its premature disclosures of official 
decisions. Its former editor some time ago 
publicly boasted that he could always get any 
political news he wanted. Clearly we have a 
very enterprising popular daily Press. But a 
portion of it has to pay otherwise than in cash for 
its vaunted early information. Delane, of The 
Times, habitually declined such information from 
official sources: he could get it, perhaps not quite 
so soon, from other sources, and would then be 
free to use it without feeling guilty. We have 
got beyond that now, at a price in the independ- 
ence of the daily papers which, profiting by 
information that has been acquired in curious 
ways, cannot but consider the convenience of their 
suppliers, That such papers deal gently with those 
suppliers has been made plain lately in a matter 
affecting the police. That they also deal tenderly 
with great advertisers may be inferred from the 
recent suppression of the names of firms which 
were said to have paid fees to a certain conciliator 
of strife between employers and employees. A 
free Press, indeed; free except for its obligations 
to those who give it ‘‘ inside ’’ news, its depend- 
ence on advertisers, its subservience to the caprices 
of the magnates owning it and using it for narrow 
purposes of their own. 
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THE “ CRISIS” 


HERE is no “crisis”? in the Tory Party 
over Protection, though there very nearly 
was one and there may still be one in the 
autumn if the situation is badly handled between 
now and then. Enemies of the Government, 
particularly the Liberal Press, have naturally 
done their best to exaggerate the trouble; they 
have, however, been a little too anxious and 
have allowed their anxiety to get the better of 
their judgment. By their readiness to discover 
a ‘‘ split’? and by the lurid pictures they have 
painted of its electoral consequences they have 
given both Conservatives and the country ample 
warning of the dangers of a panic rush for 
Protection and may indeed have done something 
to avert the crisis they were gleefully hoping to 
precipitate. Nothing can be gained by glossing 
over the differences in the Party on the subject 
of Protection and pretending they do not exist; 
they do, and they must be composed. The best 
way to compose them is first to acknowledge 
them and then to discuss them frankly. The 
publicity that has been given to the matter in the 
last few days will have done the Conservatives 
more good than harm if it has helped them to 
grasp the gravity of the situation ahead of them 
and to make up their minds to deal with it 
sensibly and broadly. 

The “‘ crisis ’’ will be as big or as little as the 
party chooses to make it. The recent liveliness 
has been composed, partly because it is the end 
of the session and, in any event, the time is not 
yet ripe for the divergent elements to show their 
hands; partly because the big push is not at 
present so formidable as the Home Secretary’s 
unpardonable disloyalty to his colleagues seemed 
for the moment to make it. The real “ crisis ”’ 
in this instance was not over Safeguarding but 
over the collective responsibility of the Cabinet. 
That is the first thing that has got to be settled, 
both as a matter of principle and because of the 
fatal effect on the broader issue which indis- 
criminate and premature blabbing by individual 
Ministers is bound to have. The attention ‘‘ Jix ”’ 
attracts is out of all proportion to his importance. 
He counts for nothing in the country and for 
little enough in the Government; he would not, 
we imagine, get the offer of another Cabinet 
job if he lost his present one. We should have 
thought that this consideration would have 
weighed with a man so obviously fond of office 
as he is heavily enough to enforce on him the 
elements of precaution. Perhaps his latest and 
most blazing indiscretion has brought both him 
and his colleagues to a stricter sense of their 
responsibilities. No Government and no party— 
least of all one with so large a representation as 
the present one—can be expected to see every 
political subject with a single eye. But there can 
and must be expected of its leaders observance 
of the common rules of loyalty, restraint 
and discretion. The Prime Minister must put 
his foot down ‘‘ good and proper ’’ if he does 
not want to see his party wrecked. 

Having enforced an intermediate discipline, he 
and they and the whole party must begin to 
consider what they want, how they are to get it 
and where the getting of it is likely to lead them. 
The Home Secretary may not count for much 


4 August 
in his party, but the views he holds or ap 
holds on Safeguarding count for a great dej 
with a very large proportion of it. More th 
two hundred members signed the 
memorandum to the Premier on the immedign 
safeguarding of iron and steel; to this numbe 
must be added several more whose sympathig 
are on the same side. It can never be » 
enviable choice to decide between one’s 
and one’s country; there are, however, som 
among the advocates of Protection—all honoy 
to them—whose faith in the wizardry of tarify 
is so firm that they would not hesitate to np 
the risk of electoral defeat in attempting to gy | 
the country to accept them. It may be taken, then, 
that the Protectionist movement in the “4 
a traditionally Protectionist party—is strong anj 
also that it is determined. Those with othe 
views number among them a good many of the 
younger school of Conservatives whose ides 


are newer and more flexible. It seems that th 
leader of these by the accident of politics js 
likely to be the Chancellor; but the lack ¢ 
enthusiasm which Mr. Churchill’s presence ip 
the party inspires in a section of it has not bea 
lessened by his recent declaration for Free Trade, 
and it may be that in this respect his suppor 
will not prove an unmixed blessing to tho 
who are anxious to avoid a precipitate extension 
of tariffs. He is, however, as the begetter of 
ithe Government’s brave de-rating scheme, 
clearly a man with a constructive alternative, 
and both in the party and in the country many 
will be found on his side. 

But sides are precisely what the Conservatives 
must avoid in the’ choice that lies before them, 
It is unnecessary, indeed it may be fatal, for 
Conservatives to either cut-and-dried 
Protectionists or dogmatic Free Traders. The 
existing system of piecemeal tariffs, given after 
full examination of individual facts, may bea 
far wiser and more useful form of safeguarding 
than hell-for-leather Protection. A tariff wall 
is not built for those behind it to sleep unde, 
It should not be made an easy, matter-of-form 
panacea for trade in difficulties, otherwise the 
impetus of self-help may be unduly discouraged. 
Depressed industries like steel and iron might 
reasonably be asked to put their houses in better 
order themselves, to do many necessary inside 
repairs, before. going to the State as landlord and 
asking it for a new wall. There are a number od 
‘economies that can be effected in thes 
industries by reorganization and grouping 
which ought to be effected before outside aid is 
sought. This may be offering them oold 
comfort, but it is the truth. Moreover, before 
committing the party to a widespread extension 
of Safeguarding the Government would be wist 
to discover rather more accurately than is known 
at present how far trades now protected have 
benefited and how far trades not protected 
have suffered from the protection of others. 

For the rest, is a wider tariff system likely 
to revive the export trade of the country, whi 
is the most pressing problem of the moment? 
Will it, through its operation, put up pric 
generally and so restrict the country’s consum- 
ing capacity? Above all, will the country have 
it? It is not cowardice to ask this question but 


the plainest commonsense. There would be 
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fittle use in forcing forward a policy foredoomed 
jo failure in the knowledge that defeat would 
leave the way open for a party and a policy 
far less suited to the times. We do not say 
that a platform of Protection would be fore- 
doomed to failure—though we think it probable; 
we certainly do not say that Protection will 
bring in its train the evils of high prices and 
the rest into which we have suggested enquiry. 
All we ask is that these matters may be 
thoroughly probed beforehand and that the 

may afterwards go forward on a policy 
ontaining as little or as much of Protection 
as all can agree on in the light of the facts 
disclosed. In other words, make haste slowly 
and secure every step in advance: it is an old 
and eminently sound Conservative principle. 
The promised land flowing with the milk and 
honey of prosperity cannot be taken by storm. 
It must be ‘“‘ spied out.”’ 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 

HE fourth session of the thirty-fourth 
T Fesiament of the United Kingdom ends 

to-morrow. The old hands say it has been one 
of the dullest on record. Certainly there has been 
very little in it that can be called exciting. This is 
pethaps inevitable when a Government commands 
such an overwhelming majority as two hundred. 
Provided the majority, holds together, the Opposition 
can have only slender hopes of achieving anything in 
Parliament. They can try, as the Irish Nationalists 
wed to try and as the Unionist Opposition tried in 
1906; but this Opposition has not tried, and has 
virtually given up the contest in the House and rests 
its hopes on what blunders the Government may 
commit and on the inevitable swing of the pendulum 
inthe country. Consequently it has not been from the 
Opposition that there has come that breath of 
tcitement which gives a zest to Parliamentary life 
that would otherwise be intolerably dull. And until 
the last few weeks it seemed that this session would 
pass into history without the slightest stirring of the 
pulse; but in the end a crisis has appeared, and it has 


tome from the Government side. 
* 


* * 


The virus is once again Protection. Just as malaria 
fever leaves a victim but reappears time after time 
and lays the patient low, so Protection is never out of 
the blood of the Conservative Party. Twice in the 
present century there has been a terrible bout of fever, 
md the party has been stricken down. Now again 
the symptoms are appearing. Last week I noted 
the symptoms, but pronounced them not imme- 

y dangerous if statesmanship looked after 
them. But a glaring lack of statesmanship during 
the week-end has shaken up the problem and has 

ht a crisis nearer. The Prime Minister had told 
a deputation of Conservative Members that the 
Cabinet had decided that there could be no general 
extension of safeguarding and no safeguarding of iron 
and steel during this Parliament. But during the 
Week-end the Home Secretary, who, it must be 
supposed, was a party to the Cabinet’s decision, made 
& speech in which he seemed to .urge the exact 
tntrary to the Prime Minister’s announcement. The 

“Nsation-mongers at once got on to this and have 
Made the most of it. They have already announced 
that the great crisis has come, and that the Govern- 
Ment’s majority has begun to disintegrate. Such talk 
8, of course, exaggeration. But because this 


incident has been exaggerated it would be the 

greatest mistake to underestimate the condition of 

which it is a symptom. If this condition is ignored 

there will be trouble. It certainly requires some 

examination now. 
* 


First of all the Home Secretary’s speech requires 
an explanation. Several have been put forward. It 
has been suggested that he was making a bid for the 
future leadership of the party. But surely he must 
have discovered by now that nobody else takes Jix 
half so seriously as he takes himself, and surely he is 
quick enough to see that leadership is not likely to be 
the reward of splitting the party. Some say that he 
was getting his own back on the Prime Minister for 
the mild rebuke which the latter administered to him 
last week for his very injudicious remarks about the 
Kellogg Pact: but that would imply that he was not 
the amiable, if rather stupid, Christian that his Prayer 
Book speeches have suggested, and everyone would be 
reluctant to shatter that ideal. The more likely truth 
is that it was just another of his indiscretions. If 
that is the truth, then it is time to say that a Home 
Secretary who muddles the police, who makes such 
dangerous excursions into foreign affairs, and who 
cannot control his tongue at week-end meetings, is a 
weakness and an embarrassment to his colleagues and 
to his party. 


But even if the Home Secretary and his indiscretions 
could be so easily disposed of, the deeper question 
remains of what the Conservative Party is likely to do 
about the fissure which has appeared in its ranks. It 
is not easy to say with accuracy what is the strength 
of the different currents of opinion on the question. 
There is first of all the group of safeguard extenders; 
it was their deputation which interviewed the Prime 
Minister. They have no outstanding leader, but their 
chief spokesman is Sir Henry Page Croft. Sir Robert 
Horne is a strong sympathiser, but no doubt a wise 
and moderating influence upon them. Mr. Amery’s 
Cabinet position prevents him from appearing openly 
at their head, but he holds their views with such 
passion and determination that it is impossible to 
believe that he is not the arch inspirer. The present 
predominance of the Safeguarding issue should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that the great ideal of this 
group is the energetic development of the Empire. 
By the: maintenance of this ideal they have attached 
to themselves a very large number of members of the 
party : it is, in fact, a party ideal, and this group has 
done good service in expressing and fostering it. Of 
late, however, their attention has become sidetracked 
on to the Safeguarding issue. The reason for this 
concentration of energy is the same as that which 
influenced Mr. Baldwin in 1923, the rise in unemploy- 
ment and the desire to do something heroic to stop it. 
Their argument runs thus : Safeguarding has now had 
a trial in a few industries; the results are increased 
employment and considerable extension of factories; 
in view, therefore, of the alarming increase in 
unemployment in other industries and of the parlous 
state of iron and steel, we want Safeguarding greatly 
extended, particularly to the iron and steel trade. 
Undoubtedly a considerable number of members 
support this reasoning, but there are many varying 
shades of opinion about it, and it would be unwise to 
count on the support of all those who believe in 
safeguarding. At the opposite pole to this group are 
the strict free-traders of the party. They are a small 
group, recruited chiefly from Lancashire, but they 
will not compromise on this issue: and it is useless 
to expect any accommodation between these two 


opposite groups. 
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There is, however, a body of middle opinion. Its 
strength in numbers is quite impossible to gauge, 
but it has attractive power because it has a strong 
and reasonable case. Its members are loyal to the 
Prime Minister; they desire a virile Empire policy; 
they believe in Safeguarding. So far, they are at one, 
like brothers, with the Safeguard extenders. But the 
difference between them lies in three points: First, 
they cannot agree that Safeguarding could do much 
to relieve the present rise in unemployment; that 
rise has occurred mainly in coal, cotton and ship- 
building, and none of these is subject to foreign 
importations. Secondly, they would not agree to 
Safeguard iron and steel without some guarantee 
about price, for failing that, such a measure would 
increase unemployment in shipbuilding and locomo- 
tive construction as much as it would decrease it else- 
where. Thirdly, they regret the raising of this unhelp- 
ful issue when the Government have launched their 
own rating proposals, which they consider much more 
effective for helping industry, and which require all 
the strength of the party to assist in placing before 
the country. Now this is a strong case: it will not 
be listened to by the hotheads of Protection who have 
sniffed blood and will never be held; but there are 
others whose concern for the party and their leader 
makes them pause. These can be held, but they 
must have a lead and reasonable attention to their 
claims. Safeguarding has done well on a small scale, 
and to them it seems foolish not to help its advance. 
To ease the Safeguarding procedure would go a long 
way to meet them; and if an attempt were made to 
secure from the iron and steel industry a guarantee 
about price, there would be few who would be left 
unsatisfied. On these lines the party could go forward 
united, but the lead must not be too long delayed. 
If the crack which was made so apparent by the 
Home Secretary’s indiscretion is left alone, it will 
widen and become dangerous. The Prime Minister’s 
main care is to lead his party united into the next 
election fight, and he can be trusted not to ignore 
the problem which lies underneath last week’s 
flutterings in his dovecote. 

First 


BLACK AND WHITE VOTERS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


HE permanent Native Affairs Commission which 
| advises the South African Government on 
matters of native policy is divided in its 
opinions on the Native Bills which are now under 
reconsideration. One of its members is of opinion 
that only the Land question should be dealt with first, 
and the other Bills postponed until they can receive 
more favourable consideration. Another member 
thinks that the more important subject is that of the 
representation of natives in Parliament, and he 
urges the immediate settlement of this question and 
the postponement of the Land Bill. Perhaps Mr. 
le Roux van Niekerk, the exponent of the latter view, 
is right; for discussions on the franchise question— 
particularly in evidence before the Select Committee 
on the Bills—has shown more clearly than ever before 
the real attitude of the Government to the Natives. 
As the Bishop of Johannesburg pointed out a couple 
of years ago, as General Hertzog confessed in his 
famous Smithfield speech, and as numerous political 
discussions since 1925 have revealed, the principal 
motive behind the Hertzog Native Bills was ‘‘ the 
fear of the ultimate supremacy of the black man in 
South Africa.”’ 

To meet this grim spectre, the policy which an 
enlightened Government produced provided for the 
segregation of rural natives on tribal lines, the oust- 
ing of urban natives from industry and the ‘ encour- 
agement ”’ of their settlement in the native reserves 


with the original tribes from which they have prob. 
ably been detribalized for two generations; the 
tion of Eurafricans of mixed blood to the statys of 
whites; the disenfranchisement of the Cape natives. 
and the representation of all natives throughout the 
country in a Union Native Council which shoulg be 
neither representative nor legislative, and in the H 
of Assembly by seven members, who should not fy 
allowed to vote on most of the subjects affect 
Native life and well-being. For any hardship incurpe 
in the loss of the Cape Franchise, the natives were 
to be “‘ put in a position to acquire’ extra lang 
which had been promised them in 1913—if they coyjj 
buy it. Such were the proposals of the Governmen 
which, General Hertzog admitted, aimed at 
gating the natives and avoiding all danger of subsa 
quent black supremacy. 

It is commonly said that, if the natives continue tp 
hold the franchise in the Cape, their present rate of 
increase will enable them eventually to ‘‘ swamp the 
white voter numerically.’’ Therefore, the Cape native 
voter must be disenfranchised and some compensatiog 
given to smooth his injured feelings. What could 
be more likely to please him than to give representa. 
tion to all the natives throughout the four provinces? 
But, strange to relate, this magnanimous proposal 
has met with more opposition than the Government 
expected. 

The facts, however, supply little basis for the 
popular fear. The 1926 census shows the European 
population to be 1,672,000, and that of the blacks 
4,905,000. The European voters return 134 members 
to the House of Assembly, one M.L.A. being repre 
sentative of about 3,500 voters. Of the native male 
population, about 1,000,000 are over eighteen years 
of age; and 14,000 of these in the Cape hold the 
Franchise. The natives in the other provinces have 
no representation. Four members of the Senate are 
appointed for their knowledge of native affairs; but 
they are in no sense representative of the Bantu 
The Annual Native Conference convened by the 
Government to discuss proposed legislation affecting 
natives is merely consultative, and its members are 
nominated. Yet the unrepresented natives are taxed 
more highly in proportion to their incomes than are 
the white men. The Cape Franchise qualification is 
property ownership, an income of £50 per annum, 
and ability to read and write. There are some while 
voters who do not possess these qualifications. If 
the Cape Franchise were extended to natives 
throughout the Union, it is computed by members 
of the Native Affairs Commission that only another 
10,000 names would be added to the electoral roll, gi 
ing a grand total of 24,000 voters out of over a million 
adult males, or less than 2.4 per cent. Reckoned on 
the same proportionate representation of one member 
for 3,500 voters, this would give seven M.L.A.s im 
a legislature designed by the Act of Union to 
comprise 150 members. Does this proportion give 
much ground for ‘‘ fear of swamping ’’? In 1903 
the number of Cape native voters was 10,000; NOW, 
a quarter of a century later, the total is 14,000 
The increase is 4,000 in twenty-five years—is 
sufficient ground for ‘‘ fear of swamping ”? 

This ‘‘ fear’ is simply a bogey which has been 
created from a soulless skeleton of wild surmise, 
draped over with the dirty linen of a guilty conscience, 
and dragged into the political arena to impress 
the tense emotions of a race-conscious community: 
On the other hand, were such common franchise 
be extended to all natives possessing the necessary 
qualifications, although their representation i 
House would be slight, they would be more than 
satisfied; and this measure of responsibility wo 
prove the most effective means of making them into 
more useful and trustworthy members of the State: 

While the numerical consideration has been ¥ 
as a political bludgeon to frighten the white elec- 
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tors, it is the form which native representation 
should take which worries those who can _ see 
beneath the surface. The Hertzog Bills proposed 
that the Cape Franchise should be withdrawn, that 
native opinion should be represented in a Union 
Native Council, and that a few M.L.A.s be specially 
elected by natives to represent their interests in 
the House. The limitations imposed on these members 
of the Legislative Assembly would, however, reduce 
them to a position little more than consultative. The 
fact that they are there as ‘“‘ specialists ’’ would earn 
for them the same treatment as the Government 
has often shown to missionaries—their peculiar 
“profession’’ would probably mark them as 
“cranks,’’ and the value of their opinions would 
be discounted accordingly. The report of the Select 
Committee on the Native Bills says that the members 
of the Native Affairs Commission are unanimously 

on the principle of differentiated franchise : 
put one wonders if they have taken into account this 
objection—not usually stated, it is true, but frankly 
acknowledged by most men when considering the 
professional missionary and ecclesiastic. The greatest 
gbjection to a differentiated franchise is that it 
eeourages people to compose policies in deference 
to sections of the community—thus accentuating 
instead of decreasing any differences between them. 
In a polyglot country like South Africa, no effort 
should be spared to bind the several component sec- 
tions into one united State. 

The crux of the matter is given away by Mr. le 
Roux van Niekerk in his evidence before the Select 
Committee. The form of representation which the 
natives can have is such that their representatives 
can be ‘‘ influenced ’’ by the Government, and have 
no real legislative power. He is in favour of the pro- 
posed Union Native Council, where the chairman will 
be the Secretary of the Native Affairs Department, 
and at the meetings of which the Native Affairs Com- 
mission and the four members of the Senate can 
attend, because ‘‘ in that case,’’ he says, ‘‘ you will 
be able to have a valuable influence over the meet- 
ing.” In this case, indeed, the case has proved a 
bag—out of which Mr. le Roux van Niekerk has 
dlowed the cat to escape. 

The fact is, the prevalent fear that the blacks will 
tlimately swamp the whites has been met by the 
plicy—if such it can be called—contained ‘in the 
Hertzog Bills, the esse of which is the disenfranchise- 
ment of the Cape native. To make up for this the 
tatives are told that more land will be available for 
them in the released areas, they will all have the 
franchise and be represented both in the House of 
Assembly and also in a body of their own—the Union 
Native Council. The native, however, has learnt 
fom his years of contact with the white man that 
what is said need not be the truth. He has called 
the bluff—and found that land is “ available” under 
the new Bills if he can purchase it at European 
pices; the representatives sent by natives to the 

of Assembly will not be allowed to vote on 
Most matters affecting native life and conditions, or 
aly measure that the Government likes to regard as 
‘matter of ‘‘ no confidence ’’; and the only existing 
representation which a comparative handful of 
natives possess is to be taken away from them. The 
tatives, to the surprise of many of the authorities, have: 
tot accepted these proposals. On the contrary, they say 
that rather than lose the franchise for a few, the 
le population of Bantu would prefer to continue 
their present disabilities and wait 50 or 100 
years for the improvements that must come in the 
‘ourse of enlightenment. Meanwhile, we might sug- 
Sst to the South African authorities that the native 
alike the South African schoolboy—does not readily 
e a broken promise; he quickly detects bluff 

ad detests the bluffer. 


Bantu 


THE BY-ELECTIONS 


[We have received from a reader the following 
statistical analysis of General Election prospects, 
based on the results of by-elections since 1924. ] 


ITH a general election drawing steadily 
nearer and a heavy crop of by-elections yield- 


ing information, the electoral prophets are 
assuring us of approaching disaster. Such prophecies 
follow the normal course, so strong is the belief in the 
swing of the pendulum. But Governments do not 
always change and there has been a consistency in 
the electoral returns since 1924 so marked as to 
suggest the advisability of analysis. In making 
any such analysis it has to be remembered that 
of the three preceding general elections that 
of 1922 represents probably the normal election. 
That of 1923 was complicated by the issues 
of Protection and the Capital Levy, both of which 
operated to the advantage of the Liberal Party, while 
that of 1924 should be regarded as registering the 
flood-tide of Conservatism. We are now more than 
five years from the election of 1922 and it is of interest 
to compare the course of the by-elections with the 
results then obtained. 

A comparison of the actual figures may prove 
misleading, as a poll may rise absolutely and 
yet fall relatively. Such instances occur. It 
has been thought advisable, therefore, to express all 
polls as percentages of the total electorate and esti- 
mate rises and falls accordingly. Viewed statis- 
tically (and therefore dispassionately) the Liberal 
revival is seen to be a myth. In _ five seats, 
all consistently Conservative, no comparison is 
possible owing to want of opposition. In the 
remaining forty-four the Conservative vote rose 
in sixteen and fell in twenty-eight, the fall in thirteen 
of these representing less than five per cent. of the 
total electorate. Of the larger falls, five were due to 
the intervention of a Liberal candidate splitting the 
Anti-Socialist vote. 

These results do not suggest any serious 
Conservative slump since 1922. In thirty-six 
elections contested by the Liberals in 1922 and again 
at the by-election, the Liberal vote rose in eleven and 
fell in twenty-five, the largest falls occurring in those 
constituencies in which a Socialist intervened in a fight 
formerly confined to the older parties. These results 
are a sufficient comment on the claims put forward 
for a Liberal revival and, as an addendum, comes the 
loss of Halifax. In twenty-five elections contested by 
the Socialists, their vote rose in twenty-two and fell 
in three only. 

There has been a real growth of Socialism 
in the electorate since 1922, though it is to 
be doubted if this is sufficient to create a majority at 
the next election. The Conservatives lost eleven seats 
in the course of these by-elections. East Ham (North) 
was lost by Conservative apathy. Three seats (Lan- 
caster, St. Ives and Carmarthen) were Liberal in 1923 
and returned to their former allegiance. Hammersmith 
was fought during the coal strike and Northampton 
was lost by a split in the Conservative vote. In two 
others (Leith and Darlington) the intervention of a 
Liberal candidate split the anti-Socialist vote and put 
the Socialist in, the former of these having been 
Socialist in 1922 and 1923. At Stockport, the Socialist 
won by winning votes from the Liberal and at Bos- 
worth there was a reaction from Conservatism to 
Liberalism. Finally, Stourbridge was a Clear Socialist 
gain and disastrous from the Conservative standpoint. 
It is the normal fate of Governments to lose by-elec- 
tions and there is nothing disproportionate in this 
respect in the happenings to the existing Government. 
The results serve to emphasize the sweeping nature 
of the Conservative victory of 1924 and to justify the 
comment of the Sarurpay Review on the elections at 
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St. Ives and Middlesbrough: ‘‘ From this time 
onwards to the General Election of next year, the 
Government must expect to lose votes. They need not 
greet the prospect with alarm. ... If they drop as 
many as seventy seats at the General Election they 
will still come back to Westminster with an ample 
majority.” 


STATIST 


CLEMENCY AND ALSACE 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT] 


Paris, July 30 
RICKLIN has been pardoned as M. Rossé, 
M. Shall and Abbé Fasshauer were pardoned 
e the week before. Instead of being in gaol 
next autumn, M. Rossé and M. Ricklin will sit in the 
Chamber. Altogether, the verdict of the Colmar 
jurymen is nullified: a truly French solution, at all 
events French after the spirit of our Third Republic 
which has been accurately defined as the regime of 
facility. We pass laws innumerable; those which 
the country seems to like’ are enforced, those which 
citizens object to lapse into oblivion. Perhaps this 
means democracy in its extreme form; the wisdom of 
order is lacking, but a softness in the atmosphere 
replaces it. When we read in the memoirs of 1840 
that no man who did not live in papal Rome towards 
that period can know what la douceur de vivre really 
meant, probably the authors are alluding to a 
minimum of law-enforcing similar to what we now 
see in Paris, along with a maximum of indifference to 
the conditions of life which unfortunately modern 
communities have lost. 

What the effects of the Government’s clemency or 
lenience will be we do not know. Probably M. 
Ricklin and M. Rossé will show themselves in the 
Chamber the patriotic Frenchmen they described 
themselves to be in the box; there will be no violent 
Autonomist speeches delivered at the Palais Bourbon, 
and there may be fewer and fewer heard in the 
suburbs of Strasbourg, but in the main the situation 
will not be modified. 

What this situation really is most French people do 
not know, and for a long time _ well-informed 
Alsatians would not say. Many of them, like the 
Mayor of Strasbourg, the Socialist deputy Peirotes, 
on one hand, or Abbé Witterlé on the other, would 
speak as if Alsace and Lorraine were three French 
départements which had better be regarded as such 
with as little delay as possible. Recently voices from 
Alsace have been heard, evidently making an honest 
effort to tell the truth. The proceedings of the case 
in Colmar were a mine of illuminating facts for 
whoever was on the look-out for facts; a Danish 
visitor, Dr. West, gave his impressions of people long 
situated very much as the Schleswig minority used to 
be. Above all, two men of brain and courage, both 
Alsatian-born, both Protestants, and both professors 
in the German-speaking section of Strasbourg 
University before the war as since, M. Kiener and 
M. Redlob, have come to Paris and given their views 
of the real state of affairs to an audience worth 
hearing them. It is to be hoped that the French 
nation at large will gradually become clear about the 
following statements which seem unquestionable. 

Whatever may have been the enthusiastic sentiment 
of Alsace when her liberation came in 1918, she was 
no longer what she had been forty-eight years before, 
viz., the French départements of Haut-Rhin and Bas- 
Rhin united by common traditions and a common 
language. She was the Reichland, and as such she 
had fought for Autonomy and had secured something 
like it. Her Landtag was a much bigger thing than 
a French conseil général. During the Colmar case 
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the President of the Court said to Abbé Haegy ; “ You 
belong to the Conseil Général as you used to deloag 
to the Landtag ; you ought to know that your dépari, 
ment enjoys a certain financial autonomy.” ‘“ Yes,” 
the answer was, ‘‘ only it could appropriate 75 millig 
francs through the Landtag to only two amilligg 
through the Conseil Général.’’ 

Such an answer throws a brilliant light on ty 
whole situation. It is evident that people accustome 
to deciding about the use of their own money canny 
easily forget the habit. Add that when Alsace was, 
French province the regime had not the presey 
republican easy-going facility, but was the excelley 
administration of Napoleon III, of which 
Alsatians, less famous than the Prefect Haussmay, 
were members. 

What M., Kiener and M. Redlob have told us goes 
deeper under visible appearances. French visitor 
they say, are constantly thrown off the track by 
intercourse with the Alsatian bourgeoisie ¢ 
Strasbourg, Colmar and Mulhouse. Those dig 
tinguished families, somewhat similar to the Geneyap 
haute volée, managed through almost half a century 
preserve intact their French ideals and _ ther 
possession of the French language. They are almog 
indistinguishable from the Parisian Alsatians, with 
whom they always remained in communication. Noy 
these Alsatians, who learned French from their parents 
and the dialect from the servants, cannot represent 
the Alsatians of the lower classes—five times a 
numerous—who, during the German regime, learned 
the dialect at home, German at school, and only a 
little French from relations who knew it. These 
people are Alsatians first and French second, and 
cannot be otherwise. Those of them who rose to th 
rank of officials under the Germans tried many times 
to gain admission to the inner circle of their social 
betters who spoke French, but they were invariably 
repulsed. No wonder if they are Communists or 
Autonomists. The Alsatian question is partly 4 
question of administration, but it is chiefly a social 
question. The impulse which made Alsace one of the 
Frenchest of French provinces in 1792 came from 
below; the Autonomist tendency which retards the 
return of Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin to Frend 
conformism exists chiefly in the same strata 
Probably the situation can be made intelligible ty 
thinking of rich Irish Americans revisiting ther 
ancestral homes and giving their poor relations @ 
impression of difference much more than 
similarity. 

These are enlightening statements. They point t 
no solution, but they are a hundred times better than 
vagueness or inaccuracy. Nobody speaks @ 
separatism anywhere. 


MARE SACRUM 
By H. J. MassIncHAM 


ECIDEDLY, the ritual moment did not come 
D« I was well prepared for it too. I 

dabbled about on that visionary shore for 
years till every cell in my mind was stored to burst 
ing with the enchanted freights of the sacred se 
My head was a wildly variegated cosmopolis 
Cretan sailors feeling for the Pillars of Hercules, 
Children of the Sun unloading their bales of lore and 
cult as they hugged the northern shore, mastodon 
mammoth crowding from Africa over their narrow 
land-bridge, greedy Carthaginians who knew 
Salammbo and the Cassiterides, Romans, Visigoths, 
Saracens, Hoopoes, Golden Orioles, Blue Trains; 
Aucassin, Popes, perambulating between Avignon 
Rome, castled Counts of prodigal name an 
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the translunary Courts of Love, the personal column 
of The Times with figures in it almost as dreamlike, 
so that even they mingled their dreary pomp in the 
barbaric farrago, the cyclonic swarm of memories 
stampeding my anticipations with their overwhelm- 
ing vivacity. In Hyéres, I had learned, all the spar- 
rows were serins, and I think that a purse-proud 
wintering spinster would have been apparelled in a 
i-celestial light had I known she came fresh (as 
Flora) from a villa on the Coast of Azure. And now 
it was my turn, as it had been Petrarch’s. I too was 
shortly to gaze upon that ghostly, immemorial sea of 
Exultations, Agonies and all the other Great Allies. 
What I saw was a giant-coloured picture-postcard, 
new as paint from a Brobdingnagian stationer’s and 
there was nothing more. I turned my dismayed eyes 
jpland and there were mean whitish mountains of 
uncouth and violent shapes, desolate as the craters 
of the moon and with as much grandeur about them 
as a dismantled wedding-cake. It looked as though 
the fabled Giants of the Mediterranean that in the 
days of my illusion had almost lovingly possessed my 
fancy had been wantonly knocking hunks off them 
with a club. The ornamental valleys were just litter : 
here a row of cypresses, a thin black line at halt; 
here patches of rock sticking out of the arid soil; 
here striations of truncated pines with their grotesque 
coral-like limbs starkly protruded; here a tree; there 
a gaunt house with blind blue shutters. It was all 
very nice and foreign-looking, but the trouble was 
that nothing belonged to anything else. There were 
no continuities, blendings, relationships. It was not 
so much a land as a mantelpiece roughed off at the 
sea and fixed on to the badly distempered wall of the 
mountains. The eye took grasshopper leaps from 
object to object. If this was the Riviera, then, ladies 
and gentlemen from Eaton Square, Provencal Castle 
and Minoan Labyrinth, you have been welcome to 
it Personally, I would as soon be at Cheltenham 


But endless are the caprices of experience, and when 
I think of the Riviera now, it is through the medium 
of Shelley’s poem, ‘ The Question,’ and of one I used 
to know. The fact is that I found the locus conse- 
tatus of that poem, and of her delicate wild graces 
and ardour of living a strange transmutation in terms 
f flowers and a burn hurrying, pausing, loitering 
through the defiles of the hills to a sea stained in 
Tyrian dye. The hills were as solitary as was her 
Spirit on its formal stage, and clothed in the uniform 
dark-green scrub of the ‘‘ maquis,’’ the haunt of that 
large lizard with quaking pouch and Jurassic eye 
which used to stare at me as though I were a queerer 
beast to it than its old friend, the Iguanodon. Granite, 


srub and lizards—and no sound flickered into the. 


sequestration of the wilderness except the muted 
warble rakishly jetted from the minute dark heath- 
Puck we barely know in England as the Dartford 
Warbler and whose ruby eye gazed upon crest after 
test, peak after peak of the cloud-plumaged 
mountains 

At the foot of these hills ran the burn with a lower, 
Warmer music of its own and touching its shores into 
sich creation as it passed that you might almost say 
is ripples thought. The burn was as clear as though 
i'streamed out of the heart of some classic fable and 
wound through its valleys like the perpetual surprises 
if life. Huge tongues of rock forced it into narrow 
thannels where it chattered in freshets; little beaches 
of sand and star-dust mica pushed their crescents 
ito its waters; it took a bite out of the land with a 
lay for the fleet of Queen Mab and went on to become 
*pool deep in quietude except for the roaming of 
he water-boatman, and passed on again to its falls 
amd a new cadence at such adventurous mignardise. 

everywhere flowers, flowers, ‘‘ azure, black and 
Meaked with gold,” fairer than ever my wakened 
Ye beheld, flowers that reminded me of those forms 


and hues I had known in my concrete life, and so did 
not carry me too far into the land of Luthany, the 
region Elenore. They were roses and vetches and 
orchises and papilions and lilies, charmed, translated, 
to be engarlanded in thought with amaranth and 
asphodel, but still retained to the familiar. They were 
not yet visionary; they knew both worlds. Only the 
ardent marigold remained the same, but then there 
is no world, legendary or fey, that would not shine 
the brighter for its earthly presence. Lodden lilies 
drooped their mild-beaming globes over the stream 
and the rose and palest lavender petals of another 
lily enfolded golden stamens. The lavender itself 
rose to four feet and blazed with purple flowers like 
butterflies, but just alighted on the terminals of the 
stalks. But the wild mignonette was a pigmy of 
elfland, since almost every flower had here found a 
new rhythm to change its wonted appearance, and 
neighbouring bushes of the cistus, whose crumpled 
discs, all-Danae to the sun, seemed that moment to 
have been born, were white and mauve and coffee- 
coloured. The same papilion would change from 
vinous and blue to cream and then fawn within the 
same patch of ground and in a like uprush of life 
that played with colours like the variations of genius 
upon a folk-tune, the grape-hyacinth melted from 
azure to white. 

The finder of a salmon-pink orchis ought to feel 
himself a member of the Order of the Black Tulip, and 
here they were in multitudes—a daedal flower, with a 
long drooped lip marginally folded and making a 
mystic triple curve before it ran to a point. The upper 
petals were lanceolate and upright, one star-point 
taller behind the other and both from the same base 
as the lip, while the outside of the flower was veined 
in rose and the inside dusted with a faint down that 
shone in the sun like a Milky Way of the Little World. 
At hand was a witchery in golden-brown of the same 
species and next door in this Town Flosculum of many 
mansions was a heartsease of lemon yellow with a 
central circlet of black. In corners among the stones 
were lawnlets sown by splashes from the cascades with 
Liliputian vetches and papilions, some red, some milk- 
white and tipped with madder streaks, some sap-green 
with supporting petals of a bee-like glossy blackish- 
brown. Between these magic plots and the bushes 
and boulders hopped emerald grasshoppers, whisked 
tiny dragons in greeny-brown, droned flies on black- 
edged emerald wings, careened butterflies in orange. 
Long grasses, white-flowered maquis spreading into 
domes, tall tuberoses, the candled broom, cistus, king- 
cups, yellow comfrey, wide-eyed periwinkle and 
honesty twice itself, lavender, dog-rose and marigold 
—each had room, each lent value to the others and 
all put forth their choric might of floribundity. 

It looked like virtue to me, virtue the greatest and 
commonest since nearly all animate life, plants, and 
beasts and men, could be partakers in its sacrament— 
the virtue of positive being translated into beauty. 
Hardest and greatest .of all for men, since they must 
reconcile their natural with their conscious selves. 
And so in that wild foreign garden where exuberance 
was beauty I remembered one I used to know whose 
flowers of being made such a garden, that was 
Shelley’s ‘ The Question ’ but for the title and the last 
line. That was the enchanted freight I brought back 
from the sacred sea. 


THE PRIZES OF LIFE 


= HE great prizes of life are seldom taken by 

| those who had taken prizes at school,”’ said 

Major-General Sir Gerald Boyd, K.C.B., 

when he distributed the prizes at the Imperial Service 

College last week. In this simple narrative style, the 

newspaper reporter presented last Saturday’s preg- 
nant scene. 


oths, 
deed, 
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Speech days provide the outlet for the funeral 
orations of our modern Pericles. Very little public 
speaking is done at funerals. So the eulogies of our 
race and the exhortations to our people are delivered 
when institutions are opened, kept open or finally 
shut. On the same day at Epsom Lord Riddell 
recalled a Chinese Emperor, while at Tonbridge, Mr. 
Sloman, the headmaster, appealed for legibility. The 
Major-General himself closed his essay on prizes with, 
he thought, a very good motto for a British boy: 
‘* My country right or wrong.’’ The presence of 
the mothers, no doubt, restrained him from adding 
Mr. Chesterton’s corollary. 

Familiar as the General’s motto may be, his 
dominant theme is almost as well known to us. The 
thin boy in spectacles rising like a cork to the top of 
any form into which he is dropped, and to whom 
prizes stick like barnacles—what good will he be to 
himself or to the great big world beyond the 
aquarium? So thinks the stupid boy sluggishly con- 
scious at the back of the form of a sort of amphibian 
dissatisfaction with his suroundings. And so appar- 
ently thinks Major-General Sir Gerald Boyd; and 
he is not singular in his beliefs. Scholarships and 
prizes were very valuable to the boys who won them, 
General Boyd went on, but many names came to his 
mind of boys who had been great dunces at school 
but had been the biggest men—men who had the 
power of influencing their fellow men. This passage 
no doubt suggested their odd head-lines to the sub- 
editors: ‘‘ Dunces who win Life’s Prizes. General 
Boyd’s Advice to Youth.’’ But how did all this feel 
to Bothwell Thompson? Bothwell Thompson, winner 
of the Lord Roberts’ prize, the Ian Findlay prize, 
and the History prize (given by Mrs. Fox). Was it 
before or after presenting him with Mrs. Fox’s 
ill-considered benefaction, that General Boyd warned 
Bothwell Thompson of the ugly truth, of the disillu- 
sion ahead? If these prizes at school were not 
harbingers of the great prizes of life, they would 
seem Danaan gifts, and the General bringing them 
to be feared—even though he himself gave the warn- 
ing. There is both tragedy and comedy in the Gen- 
eral handing prize after prize to Bothwell Thompson 
in reward for efforts that unfit him for life. Perhaps 
the prize-winners and their proud parents began to 
wonder, in the light of the future, how these 
‘* scholarships and prizes were very valuable to the 
boys who won them,’’ unless the General indicated 
their cash value; or if retained, were these moroccan 
bindings to stand, through the squalid years, a bitter- 
sweet reminder of cloistered triumphs? 

The people who talk like this must mean that 
scholastic success is either a proof or a cause of in- 
competence. They cannot mean it is a proof—not 
on Speech Days; they appear then to mean that it 
causes incompetence. But whichever they mean, 
what is the justification for glibly repeating that our 
education either rewards or induces incompetence? 
If it were true, would it not be a terribly serious 
matter, rather than a source of covert congratulation 
for those ‘‘ Dunces who win Life’s Prizes ’’? 

Of course we all know the silver lining. It is that 
our schools, our public schools, make our boys into 
good citizens not with book-learning but with character- 
building, which was brought into the system by 
accident or Dr. Arnold. And it appears that character 
is moulded by games rather than books; a discovery 
subsequent to Arnold. This is no trite attack on 
games; what is objectionable is this lauding of stu- 
pidity—or laziness. Not long ago, at an Old Rug- 
beian Dinner, Sir Guy Granet, one of the ablest men 
in England, made an immodest claim to the honour of 
having been the laziest boy in the school. Mr. 
Vaughan, to the honour of headmasters, descended 
very quickly upon him. He had, he said, very rarely 
heard any man speak of his old school without brag- 
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ging of laziness. It was remarkable that these claim. 
were never urged at the\time. When discussing the, read ¢ 
work with boys in the morning break at eleven, he hag jj them, | 
never had this claim of laziness advanced. It was Bit proc 
only afterwards that the conviction grew. upon them, 

These leaders of men, whom the General no titious. 
prefers, are they always so successful afterwards? Ny 
doubt there are many dunces and some of them gy, 
ceed. It is not quite clear, moreover, whether th. 
General, having once put aside scholastic sy 
approves of the other success to be won at 
That this, too, may lead to miserable oblivion has begy 
vividly demonstrated by Mr. Harold Nicolson 
‘ Some People.’ The captains of cricket and heads g 
the school include, I suspect, their failures. 

But whether the attack be upon book-learning 
upon games or upon the prefect system, it means 
that those boys who respond to the call of any or gj 
of these are deluded. There is perhaps no natu 
alliance between one attack and the others, but the 
first point is not to join in one or another, but 
realize their implication, One can at once admit, 
partial sympathy with the General in his estimate g¢ 
prizes; one may be certain that he has no sym 
with attacks upon games or the prefect system. But 
this is the crux—that the essence of all these crit, 
cisms is not a reassurance to the worthy boy wh 
happens not yet to have won recognition, but the belie 
that as a general rule success at school foretells » 
even causes if not failure, at least a very meagre 
success in life. This is a bad gospel, particularly for 
the boys themselves. If it is true, those who preach 
it should quickly enumerate the reforms that ar 
required, or be for ever silent. 

School is not merely a place to keep boys till they 
are men. Nor should it be a life complete unto itself, 
Schooling is preparatory; that is its dominating pu 
pose. Even if money does not speak to them, surely 
business men will see the public inconvenience @ 
bringing up generations in the way that leads nowher 
or downwards. The private tragedy hardly needs 
description—ideals eagerly accepted, found to k 
worthless. 

It is just possible that in some of the things that 
the schools teach’ they are right and! the men at the 
head of national affairs, ‘‘ the biggest men,” at 
wrong. The General is not the worst enemy. Af 
attack on scholarship may be in fact an attack m 
pedantry. He would be on the side of the schoolsia 
other, and perhaps more important, struggles. His 
idea of the aim and the practice of life would be theirs 
Yet in this matter of learning he is over against them, 
and let it be plainly said that this continual decrying 
of learning is offensive and perhaps over-confident 
One may ask these confident critics one last pertinent 
question. Given that clever boys do not succeed it 
the Army or in business, on whom does that reflect? 

C. S. M. B. 


POLLYSYLLABLES 
By GERALD GOULD 


HOUGHTS follow words, as _ words 
thoughts. A vocabulary is always 4 
philosophy. 

I have been renewing my acquaintance, aftet 
some twenty years, with the vocabulary of Mr. 
Wells’s Mr. Polly. How succulent it is, and 
how significant! All the raw precisions 
harsh correctitudes, the pruderies and puritanisms 
of speech are left out of it: a somnambulisit 
richness is left in. ‘‘ Largenial,’’ ‘‘ Loogo® 
buosity,’’ ‘‘ Rapacacity,” ‘‘ Vorocious 
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these luscious vocables, and wrote about 
hem, 1 found my own pen simulating the trick. 
jt produced but a thin parody of the authentic 
magic; yet what it produced was, to me, satisfic- 
itious. Sonororious,’’ “‘ rotandulous,’’ pre- 
gonitariously ’’—they are good words. Not as 

as Mr. Polly’s, but better than the 
jionary’s. To think in these terms is to 
wader about literature’s Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
cking up fairy gold and silver — ignoring the 
gaight lines of the gardener’s decorum, laughing 
ger the rudeness of the rockery, and wreaking 
me’s errant will on the verbaceous border. 


a & Mr. Polly was handicapped and dowered by a 
ams $k of exact education. ‘Words came to him like 
al Bist love, in a delicious delusive haze; he saw 
itl Biem lovelier than they were. There is, dash it 
the Fy (to those of us who are not scholars), some- 
little ungentlemanly about scholarship. 
ia Itenquires without shame into origins. It peeps 
thy |apedigrees, and consults a lexicon to find out the 


But Ecaimant’s status. Words that have come down 
rife Bin the world since they filled the mouths of 
who $Norman or Saxon or Roman or Greek—shy 
eli Byrds, ugly words, words self-conscious about 
$®@ Bisir double meanings—all are hauled to the 
~ public test, all bow their necks to the academnable 
fe ne. Yet Humpty Dumpty’s way with words, if 
“an |stuthless, was less frigid. ‘‘ The question is,” 
sid Humpty Dumpty, ‘‘ who is to be master ”’ ; 
they tutat least he was a comrade and not a code. 
sell. | Iwas never a friend to etymology, nor made 
‘Pu and umlaut welcome at my board. I hate 
my aplanations. I forget reasons. I am irked by 
ae is. Ignorance, man’s best state, has always 
ness ome natural to me. Ruskin was no doubt 


pttectly justified when he analyzed metaphors, in 
wider to tell the inhabitants of Manchester what 
Milton meant: only—‘‘ Better to err with Pope 
tun shine with Pye!’’ Give me Mr. Polly, 
djaculate and obsquotulate. ‘‘ You must get 
ito the habit,’’ said Ruskin, ‘‘ of looking 
inlensely at words, and assuring yourself of their 
maning, syllable by syllable—nay, letter by 
liter.” He told his audience about it ‘‘ earnestly 
ad authoritatively.’’ He added: ‘‘ I know I am 
Mit in this.”’ I prefer Mr. Polly, who knew he 
Wrong. 


The House of Commons used to laugh at an 


SEE 


ot? mior for a false quantity. It is odd, since many 
1B. the names we have from the ancients, both 


Mper names and common, have lost their 
funtity anyhow, even more effectually than their 
tality; nor can one ever be sure that a collection 
ktters will not be improved by being mis- 
med. Actors and actresses are now 
mtly scolded by Irishmen for mispro- 
ting English: which shows too narrow a 


words tion of conformity. Rules, indeed, we must 

ays 4 lest there be nothing to break; but, within 
broad and generous bounds of intelligibility, 

p, afte Be need greater freedom, colour and variety— not 
of p I must proclaim myself a Pollytheist—one 
W believes in a multitude of words. Let grey- 


Onomatopoeia, mother of the elder deities, 

No more in vain; her offspring, with those 

Mor and Echo, that jocund pair, shall people 
s and Olympus. And over them shall 

Mr. Polly, toleroloquacious and coporpulent, 
with the flowers of speech. 


Vocabulary, I repeat, is philosophy. Once we 
have shaken off the grammarians, we shall find 
freedoms opening out on every side of us. I once 
played tennis with a most admirable and trust- 
worthy young man, who said ‘‘ Out!’’ when the 
ball was in. Others (not I, for in my heart I 
applauded him as the Big Blond Beast) indicated 
his error; and he replied: ‘‘ I know the ball was 
in; but if I do not say it is out when it is in, I 
shall never win the game.”’ After that, a light- 
ness of heart and stroke were perceptible ; laughter 
gave a lyric note to the rallies; I have observed 
nothing so enjoyable at Wimbledon. 


Or take another experience, which I can 
give only at second-hand. A_ friend of 
mine went to Russia to investigate social 
and economic conditions; and one day, when 
the purpose was to visit a certain factory 
in the country, and there was only jusé 
time to catch the train, the Russian who was 
to conduct my friend paused (he had one boot, my 
friend tells me, on one foot: the other dangled in 
his hand; I can see the scene as if I had been 
there)—paused, I say, and asked my friend how 
the existence of an omniscient God could be 
reconciled with the freedom of the human will. 
Seven hours later, my friend rang faintly for 
refreshment; but he never saw the factory; nor, 
as far as he knows, did the Russian ever put on 
the other boot. 


If you do not think that a beautiful story, I 
differ from you. It has, no doubt, its dark 
Dostoievsky-ish side; but it indicates the proper 
attitude. The freedom of the human will is more 
important than trains or factories; and what the 
engine-driver presumably said is not evidence. 


- Mr. Polly came, through a fiery ordeal for 
which he himself found the epithet “‘ arsonical,’’ 
to understand that ‘‘ there was no inevitable any 
more.’’ If he had been drilled in what he had 
missed—calculation and exactitude, progressive- 
ness and pronunciation—would he have come by 
any route to such a conclusion? Axioms would 
have cramped his activity: he would have con- 
tracted his universe to a university. Think of 
him, austere among dons and don’ts, vaguely 
and unhappily protestant against the Perfectly 
Correct! Such men ought not to marry, nor to 
pass examinations. Mr. Polly shook off Miriam 
by a miracle; would he ever have got free from 
mathematics or metaphysics? 


There he is, eternal: the Don Quixote of the 
industrial age: victor-victim of a world confused : 
a poet gone verbally wrong, a hero come 
practically right. I know that, as a sociological 
specimen, he ought to be pitied, condemned, 
abolished : that he is an indictment of civilization, 
an excrescence, a misfit: that, for one of him who 
in real life escapes to the tranquil Potwell Inn, 
and puts Uncle Jim in the river, millions live 
miserable with dyspepsia, and die insolvent. But 
for the moment I am not considering him as a 
sociological specimen: there is only one of him, 
and with that one it is well. 


Let him live in memory with Mrs. Malaprop 
and Mr. Mantalini, and all who ever triumphed 
over fashion and the phrase! Plump, perfect, 


polysyllabic—for him not the baked meats them- 
selves can be (it is his own word) funererial. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, istended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘* LET THE POLICE ALONE ” 


SIR,—Mr. A. P. Herbert’s letter, setting forth the 
facts in a case in which a constable was instructed 
to act in two public-houses as something very like 
an agent provocateur, needs no support. Such 
methods are, as he says, un-English and dirty; there 
is nothing more to say of them. But will you allow 
me to ask a question needing an answer from the 
Home Secretary? What proportion of the Metro- 
politan Police is ordinarily engaged in spying on 
public-houses, curbing amorosity in public parks, 
revelling in night clubs at the public expense in order 
to discover breach of regulations that nine out of ten 
adult and normal male Londoners break frequently 
and that are quite incapable of being rigidly enforced? 
I will add another question. If the limitation of 
drinking hours, the passion for propriety, the zeal 
to check purchase of sweets out of hours, and all 
such moral ardours, result in so many police being 
used for purposes other than the direction of con- 
gested traffic and the prevention and detection of 
serious crime, is it not time we reconsidered the policy 
of uplift by regulation? 

** Let the Police alone,’’ certainly; let them alone 
to do their urgently necessary work,  Self-respect, 
public opinion, the costliness of heavily taxed alcoholic 
liquors, the reluctance of licensees to work overtime 
are fairly good checks on excess. The desire for 
privacy felt by the nymphs and fauns in our parks 
is a fairly good guarantee against affronts to public 
modesty. Where, with a police force overworked 
for Dora and Mrs, Grundy, is the guarantee against 
increase of crime? ! 

I am, etc., 
‘* SENEX ” 


POOR PRISONERS’ DEFENCE 


SIR,—The dramatic trial of Mrs. Pace following 
the long drawn out agony of the Coroner’s proceedings 
has focussed public interest on the poor prisoner, and 
Mr. Purcell has introduced a Bill to provide further 
facilities for the defence of those charged with murder. 
This month a much bolder measure has been intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Mr. J. J. 
Withers, backed by Members of all three Parties, 
Mrs. Runciman, Mr. E. Brown, Mr. Rhys Davies, 
Mr. Morgan Jones, Lord Henry Bentinck and Sir 
Malcolm MacNaghten. 

At present the poor man cannot obtain legal aid in 
the police courts, which send over 20,000 people to 
prison every year, and he can only obtain it in the 
higher courts if he pleads ‘‘ Not guilty” and dis- 
closes his line of defence to the committing magis- 
trates. He cannot appeal from the decision of the 
police court because he cannot find the sureties of 
440—£80 which it is the custom to require of 
appellants. 

Mr. Withers’s Poor Prisoners’ Defence Bill provides 


that where it seems desirable in the interests of 
justice, 

(1) Legal aid may be assigned to a poor person on 

any charge in any court. 

(2) A certificate for legal aid granted in any court 

shall extend to all subsequent proceedings in 

higher courts, whether on appeal or otherwise. 

(3) A poor prisoner convicted in the police court 

may be allowed to appeal to a higher court 
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(4) The solicitor and counsel assigned to the poo 
prisoner shall receive fees and expenses on jy 
same scale as those acting for the Prosecution, 


The Bill is one which commands the sympa 
support of men and women of all parties. § 
one who wishes the police court to deserve the ti, 
it has sometimes received—‘‘ The poor man’s 
of justice "—should urge their members of Parlj 
to support Mr. Withers’s Bill and to ask the Goyen, 
ment to give facilities for' its passage into law, 
I am, etc., 
Cicety M. Craven, 

. Hon. Seo, 
Howard League for Penal Reform, 
23 Charing Cross, Whitehall, S.W.1 


THE DICTA OF MR. CLIVE BELL 
SIR,—Mr. Clive Bell in his ‘ Civilization ’ remarks: 
‘* T wonder how many Europeans from the end of th 
Roman Empire to the accession of Queen Victory 
washed themselves all over once a year.” Has My. 
Clive Bell never heard of ‘‘ bagnios ” and “ steys* 
and reflected that they could never have become plaogs 
of assignation unless they had first been places gf 
popular and regular resort? But, of course, he my 
be writing by the book and mean the Holy Roma 


Empire which came to an end in 1807. I grant him 
that the early years of the nineteenth century wer 
not noteworthy for personal cleanliness. 

I am, etc., 


** INQUIRER” 


THE TOTALISATOR 


SIR,—The letter you publish in your issue of July 
28 under the above heading from Capt. C. A, Knappis 
a gratuitous insult to the majority{of this country, for 
probably 80 per cent., of the population of this indus 
trial nation come under the heading of ‘“* business 
men.” 

Where does your correspondent get his idea that th 
** sole idea” of the majority of the nation is money 
making, which he further defines as‘ putting “‘ sand 
the sugar”? And the extraordinary statement thata 
retired Indian Civil Servant has more brains than th 
business man? Anyone with an experience of the 
Civil Service and its personnel is inclined to thik 
that whatever brains they may have on entry ae 
quickly stultified by their environment. As for th 
suggestion that because a man must earn his living by 
industry, he has no literary or artistic tastes or fe 
ings—that surely carries its own contradiction. 

Has Capt. Knapp never discovered that his country 
has a reputation for honourable dealing second to 1 
other nation in the world? Has he never heard that 
‘* palabra Inglesa ” (the word of an Englishman) 84 
proverb throughout South America, or that our banks 
and insurance companies are models of rectitude 10 
the world? Can he have overlooked the world-wide 
reputation of such bodies as Lloyds, or has perchant 

Capt. Knapp spent his life in the Indian Civil Servic, 
apparently remote from all worldly knowledge? 

The honour in which the British word is 
over the world is certainly not due to our Statesmen @ 
politicians—for anyone with knowledge of continental 
ideas is aware that we are still ‘‘ perfide Albion” ® 
matters of State. Have our soldiers or sailors eam@ 
us the high reputation we have in financial matters: 
Hardly, for they have not the chance. It is almost 
entirely due to the business.community of these 
that the British word is held in such high honour, 
ignorance of the fact can hardly be excused to ev 
some individual living where civilization wore itself ol 
some centuries ago. 


I am, etc., 
A. VaucHan 


without finding sureties. 


13 Copthall Avenue, E.C.2 
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MUSIC 
THE IMPERIAL LEAGUE OF OPERA 


FTER a silence of some months, the Imperial 
League of Opera has resumed its Delphic 
utterances. During the interval, as the oracle 
simits, an impression has arisen that the League was 
“going badly.”” Whose fault was that? Whose fault, 
deed, was it that, when the scheme was first 
ymounced, there was no statement of the address to 
ghich cheques should be sent, so that a great deal 
ofthe impetus which the League should have gathered 
a the start was immediately lost? The organizers 
ofthe scheme have only themselves to thank if false 
impressions are created by their silence. The Press 
jas been more than generous to the League, but the 
Press must be fed with fresh matter if it is to sustain 
the public interest. Those who are responsible for 
the management of the League’s affairs seem to have 
t from Sir Thomas Beecham something of that 
qatemptuous aloofness which he affects towards his 
ic. That may be an amusing posture for a man 
df genius to adopt, and may be readily forgiven him. 
But it is not an attitude which is likely to attract 
panies into a beggar’s hat. Some more appealing 
wd convincing pose should be adopted. 
Jam all for Sir Thomas Beecham’s scheme. In 
theory it is the most practical one for the running of 
opera in this country under modern conditions that 
has been propounded. I have sent in my twopence 
aweek for two years, and I have urged others to do 
the same, even though, if I fail, I shall get my two- 
gence back and be able to buy three and one-third 
tgarettes with it. But I wish the management of 
te League were able to convince me of their ability 
ip handle a big business. Members of the League 
lave had to suffer much at their hands in small ways. 
[know of a lady who was enthusiastic enough to 
wk for some leaflets with which to circularize her 
fends and sent a stamped envelope for their dis- 
atch. She received in her stamped envelope the receipt 
forher subscription, but no leaflets. She wrote again 
wking for propaganda, whereupon the League 
ied injury to insult by sending her half-a-dozen 
laflets in an unstamped envelope. Is it any wonder 
fenthusiasm is damped by such methods? And are 
ity the methods which will succeed in the very com- 
fleated business of running an opera-company ? 
There is this comfort, however, that if and when 
fe scheme is set upon its feet, the subscribers will 
lave some power, like the shareholders in a public 
ampany, to express their disapproval if things are 
tismanaged. And the more small subscribers there 
me, the greater will be the influence of their collective 
winion. At the worst they can withhold their future 
tatributions, though I hope no one will do this 
btause his favourite opera is ‘ Rienzi’ or ‘ Il Finto 
Manislao,’ and the League does not see its way to 
Moduce these works in the first year of its exist- 
te. According to the latest announcement of Sir 
a new factor has appeared which must to 
sme extent diminish the influence of the small sub- 
wtiber. For, although ‘‘ the fundamental idea of the 
theme remains untouched ”’ and its democratic basis 
Sto be maintained, the League has accepted definite 
lets of financial assistance from private persons of 
malth, Now, whether you consider it fair or not 
tat the piper’s paymaster shall call ‘the tune, it 
Ms without saying that the person who subscribes 
‘thousand pounds a year is likely to have more influ- 
te with the board of management than the sub- 
‘fiber of ten shillings. So it behoves those who 
already joined the League to collect further sub- 
s in their own interest. And since, by the 
&stal means already employed, one-third of the total 
mginally demanded has been obtained, it is only 


necessary that each member should persuade two 
more to join, in order that the democratic principle 
should be fully maintained. 

However, at the present moment the League 
requires the addition of 15,000 new members in 
London and a few thousand in each of the provincial 
cities which the company proposes to visit—Glasgow, 
by the way, has been crossed off the list in disgrace— 
in order that the scheme may be put into action. 
These subscribers must be obtained definitely by the 
end of the year, or the League will be wound up and 
the subscriptions returned. So no one stands to lose 
anything, as the money is in the hands of unimpeach- 
able trustees, and each subscriber stands to gain 
what he presumably wants—an opera permanently 
established in England. That is important enough 
to outweigh small defects of management and the 
incalculable surprises of Sir Thomas Beecham’s tem- 
perament. For it cannot be too clearly understood 
that this is not the affair of one man. _ [If it is 
established, this opera-scheme will be beyond the power 
of a single man to control or to make or to mar. The 
opera will be yours, if you are a subscriber, and mine. 
I do not wish to belittle the founder’s part in the 
matter. It has taken great energy and vitality on 
his part to set it going, and only he could have done 
it. In consideration of that fact, let us forget his 
irresponsible speeches and forgive the apparent lofti- 
ness of his demeanour which has been reflected in 
the management of the League’s affairs. Let every- 
one who wants opera in England put down his two- 
pence a week or, having done so, persuade others 
that they want it that much. 

And if the scheme fails? Well, we shall be no 
worse off than we were before. We shall still be 
able, if we have the cash, to pay anything up to 
thirty shillings for opera at Covent Garden, until 
rich men are tired of losing money by providing it in 
most uneconomical manner at those prices, or until 
the lease of the theatre falls in and the most 
beautiful opera-house in Europe follows the way of 
Grosvenor House and the Foundling Hospital. But 
I, for one, should be glad if, instead of returning 
my subscription, the League were to arrange with 
its subscribers to hand over to the B.N.O.C. the 
430,000 odd that has been raised, supposing that 
this sum would enable that worthy Company to carry 
on even in a small way. H. 


THE THEATRE 
AUGUST OCCASIONS 


By Ivor BROWN 


Many Waters. By Monckton Hoffe. Ambassadors Theatre. 


Mischief. By Ben Travers. Fortune Theatre. 
M the floods drown it.’’ Mr. Hoffe thus 
announces the text, but his play is for- 
tunately far better than so platitudinous a theme 
would suggest. The original, and, I think, better 
title of the piece was ‘ The Unnamed Play,’ which 
gave no promise of a sentimental journey and did 
not misrepresent the pleasant irony which is inherent 
in the story. We begin by listening to a theatrical 
manager and a dramatist chattering about the form- 
lessness and emptiness of ordinary life. No wonder 


ANY waters cannot quench love, neither can 


that ordinary people, having no drama of their own, 
demand extraordinary scenes, events, embroilments, 
and acrobatics when they go to the play. Then there 
enter Mr. and Mrs. Barcaldine, ordinary people, who 
are strongly convinced of their own very ordinary 
nature and experience. Their idea of a play is the 
extraordinary stuff: love upon the Lido with a chorus 
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of millionaires or hearts breaking in waltz-time by 
the waters of Danube, Irrawaddy or Yang-tze-kiang. 
So they think in their innocence. Is not life all 
drudgery, duns, and doctors? O, to be at Deauville 
now that August is there! Of course one cannot. 
But musical comedy gives the passport to that city 
of supposed adventure and bliss unparagoned. 

Then the action is flashed back and we see the Bar- 
caldines from their first meeting at the Earl’s Court 
Exhibition. There is a flirtation under a tree with 
James Bzrcaldine in a choker collar and gent’s straw- 
boater and Mabel Wingroves voluminously skirted and 
quite the Edwardian minx. Then we pass on to the 
Registrar’s office, where officialism becomes almost 
human and Wingrove becomes Barcaldine. Years 
elapse and Barcaldine is in trouble with his partner ; 
his daughter is old enough to be in trouble too. We 
see a decent household drifting from the orderly 
heaven of the perfect ratepayer to suggestions of 
fraud, certainty of bankruptcy, domestic secrets, 
illness, a death—in short, the drama of the suburbs 
that marches everlastingly. The Barcaldines lose a 
daughter but remain themselves. They have striven 
and suffered and plodded on and they have had their 
raptures too. At the end of it all they think that their 
life is drab and musical-comedy is sparkling. They 
are the great lovers whom many waters cannot 
quench, but they are going to see (from comfortable 
and complimentary seats) life and love at Deauville 
and that surely is a far, far better thing. 

Mr. Hoffe’s play has an idea which is true and 
whose truth can be turned into ‘‘ theatre ’’—more 
particularly into that kind of theatre in which the 
English are most skilled. The scenes of the Barcal- 
dines’ life are exquisite fragments of quietude in 
pathos and of fine shades in fun. The wedding at 
the Registrar’s is a perfect piece of production; out- 
side, the London fog; inside, the charwomen and 
clerks, whose sympathy and curiosity stir a breath of 
humanity among the dusty files and make a tiny pulse 
beat amid the dry bones of the routine. In Bank- 
ruptcy Buildings, where Mr. Hoffe himself plays the 
part of the Registrar, there is the liveliest satire on 
the official survey of those who financially are drown- 
ing. ‘The interchanges of legal ‘‘back-chat’’ between 
the Registrar and Mr. Clinchpole are almost Dicken- 
sian in a richness of absurdity flecked with rage 
against the law’s fatuities. For muted suffering it 
would be hard to surpass the acting of Miss Maisie 
Darrell and Mr. Robert Douglas as the younger genera- 
tion in the Barcaldine household. This kind of act- 
ing in which emotion is, for all its strength, a prisoner 
beating upon invisible bars, demands just those quali- 
ties in which the young English players are strongest. 
In rhetoric they may be untrained, in bravura timid 
and graceless. But in the suggestion of intense feel- 
ing beneath a rigid mask there are not a few who 
are capable of rare performance. Mr. Frank Lawton’s 
performance in ‘ Young Woodley’ is a case in 
point. Miss Darrell and Mr. Douglas establish this 
scene on a similar level of shattering quietude. 

Mr. Hannen’s performance of Barcaldine is admir- 
able in its variations on simplicity and nothing could 
be better than Miss Marda Vanne’s picture of the 
wife. Usually Miss Vanne is cast for the hard, cal- 
culating hussy ; to Mabel Barcaldine she brings exactly 
the right mixture of gentility and tenderness. With 
that rather well-mannered suburban vacuity there is 
still the power to show suffering with a cold blaze 
of tragic intensity; watch her standing by the sick- 
room door. Mabel might then be Hecuba. The 
general level of casting and performance in the many 
scenes which go to make this play is unusually high; 
in a large company there is no flaw. I accordingly 
thank Mr. Lion for his choice of this play and Mr. 
Hannen for his organization of it as,actor and pro- 
ducer. It will save our blushes when the summer 
visitors to London ask us what August has to offer 


4 August 
in the theatre, to be able to answer ‘ Many Wate: 
* Mischief’ too comes in the category of 
mendables. Its pilot is of no account and tells a f.»: 
liar story of heavy husband and light wife with 
party, tantrums, pursuit, and reconciliation,  ; 
however, redeemed from the commonplace partly " 
a rather airy and audacious wit in Mr. Trg 
dialogue and still more by the exceptional brilliangs 
of Miss Yvonne Arnaud’s performance as the 
some Mrs. Bingham. Miss Arnaud is in the hj 
class of those practitioners of waywardness who 
earthly mischief into a species of heavenly Capri 
Miss Marie Tempest and Miss Irene Vanbrugh hay 
run up and down the scales of inspired impudence » 
our constant delight. Miss Arnaud need fear no oo, 
parisons in the subtlety of a sulky smile or the per 
suasive quality of some specially false and feminiy 
pleading. No doubt such a dull dog as Bj 
would never have married so volatile a fibber: » 
doubt so exquisite a rogue need not and would not 
have married such a Puritan bear despite his mone. 
bags. But plots and probabilities are made to jog 
very small beer when Miss Arnaud is pouring oy 
the champagne. It scarcely matters that one of th 
parts in this piece is hardly acted at all: Miss Arnay 


fills every gap. Certainly the flight to the cottay 
in Sussex is not to be questioned on score of like. 
hood, for that might deprive us of Miss Arnaud jy 
rustication, perplexed in the extreme by a certais 
proximity of monsters whom she terms “ bogls” 
What with a bear in the flat at home and “ bogs” 
in Sussex, the lady achieves some pretty pinnacles ¢ 
suffering, but always she suffers with the plain inte. 
tion of doing unto others somewhat as has been dow 
unto her. To hear her in full ecstasy of vituperatio 
is to believe that the French have a genius for spleneti 
utterance which needs the English tongue for its pe. 
fect implement. Mr. Allan Jeayes, Mr. Harold Wa- 
render, and Mr. Edmund Breon all come under th 
dear lady’s fire and take their punishment well. Mr. 
Travers has written one or two extremely neat scenes 
and many extremely neat lines. But everybody om 
cerned was in Miss Arnaud’s debt from the fit 
word to the last. She rode the little play wih 
such authority and animation that it dared m 
halt or stumble. London will be stupid indeed 
if it allows either of these pieces to wilt under 
the August weather and_ stress of season's 
end, since Mr. Hoffe has made tranquillity flower 
serenely in an English garden, while Miss Arnaud is 
bringing French rose and thorn to the bewilderment 
of solid Saxon. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—127 
Set By DyNnELEY HussEy 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 0 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a set of macaronit 
verses upon a topic of current interest. The poets 
should be reasonably brief. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and t 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a riddle, th 
answer to which is: Yes. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed ¥ 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 1% 
or LITERARY 127s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, the writing § 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word-limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 
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iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, August 13, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of August 18. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 125 
Set sy L. P. Harriey 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a description, in 
not more than 300 words, of a New Rose. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Sonnet in 
the manner of Christina Rossetti, entitled 
‘ Disappointed,’ and introducing the line 


Nor right nor wish to call my soul my own. 


REPORT FROM MR. HARTLEY 


1254. The entries for this competition were dis- 
appointing. Not from lack of variety; the new rose 
was described from many points of view—romantic, 
horticultural, satiric, elegiac; but in every case the 
treatment fell short of the idea. James Hall’s entry 
was the best: an excellent portrait of a rose, but too 
special, too lacking in outside associations, to win 
apriz. H.C. M. had some good ideas—‘‘ I was 
told by an exhibitor that in growth and habit Lady 
Boosterville shows the quality of grossness that one 
might expect from the size of its blooms ’’—but his 
answer is unequal and diffuse. The new rose inspires 
£.G. with some interesting thoughts, but they do 
not find adequate expression. M. Peacock’s entry 
gives a vivid little description of a scene in Teneriffe, 
but the rose is only incidental to it. Of all the 
answers, Lester Ralph’s has far the most bite, and 
the most point, but his satire is rather obvious. In 
this competition a prize is not awarded. 


1258. Most of the answers to this competition 
were good, and some were excellent. A few com- 
petitors made the mistake of enlarging the bounds 
of Christina Rossetti’s sympathies, which were not 
wide. Margaret Theobald, for instance, is too 
political  ‘*‘ Freedom for women was my frequent 
cry,” is not a line characteristic of the poetess. Mr. 
Stapleton’s sonnet, good in itself, is too nautical and 
too patriotic. 

“Danger! And long sea-watches in the night,” 
has altogether too robust a tone. George Baker’s 
tntry is admirable and nearly won a prize, but he 
misquoted my line, and his theology is surely too 
daring for Christina; but it is a beautiful poem. 
Lester Ralph’s contribution glories too much in 
sublunary love, a passion for which Christina Rossetti 

some sympathy, but little respect; she could 
surely never have brought herself in a poem to say, 
“Your gods are my gods and your way is mine.’’ 
Some contributors, H. C. M., for instance, and Leslie 
Nicholls, sent in verses good in themselves, but insuffi- 
Ciently influenced by their model. Many of the entries 
express depression but little else; they find the 
Stasons as disappointing as Christina did, but lack 
her power of making disappointment private and 
moving. One competitor rhymes rose with rose; 
another spoils a good sonnet by bringing in the 
unlucky phrase ‘‘ shed a moan.” One or two that 


are not successful as a whole have lines as good as 
the best: Andrew B. Leggs’s ‘‘ But I have lost the 
skill of being glad ’’ is a case in point. 

In the end there remained seven poems, all first- 
rate, between which it was most difficult to choose. 
The first prize is awarded to Maurice Baring for 
the second of his two sonnets (the first was almost 
equally good and added considerably to the judge’s 
difficulties). Second prizes go to J. H. A. S., who 
is more characteristic of the poetess than, as a 
general rule, she is herself, to Issachar and to 
P. Baggallay. We wish we had space to print the 
entries of Philip Hodge and James Hall; the first is 
a little too epigrammatic, the second a little too 
metaphysical, to be perfect models of Christina Ros- 
setti’s style, but both are excellent in themselves. 


FIRST PRIZE 


My soul is like a garden overgrown, 

My heart is like a dead pomegranate tree, 

A woodland grove bereft of minstrelsy, 

A nest from which the birds long since have flown. 
I have exchanged sweet Manna for a stone, 

And bartered freedom for captivity ; 

I have forgone my birthright; now have I 

Nor right nor wish to call my soul my own. 


Yet if I saw you passing in the street, 
And you should look at me as once before, 
I think the sun would shine for me once more, 
And Autumn turn to resurrected Spring ; 
And I would leave behind my leaden feet, 
And feel the impulse of a soaring wing. 
Maurice BaRInG 


SECOND PRIZES 


Alone and old, grown old and quite alone, 
With strength and hope diminished day by day, 
With all my pride and purple in decay, 
No heart have I within me but a stone, 
Nor right nor wish to call my soul my own. 
Not mine to have, not mine to give away, 
Not mine it is, not mine—a waif and stray, 
Too mean, I think, for me or any one. 


So humble that I seem almost absurd, 

Patient in unrewarded purposes, 

Unwearied in well-doing, undeterred— 

Yet have I been, or tried to be, all these, 

In hope that some day I might hear Thy word 

‘* Not thine but Mine,” and I might answer ‘ Yes.” 
j. H. A. S. 


I sowed, and now must reap’where I have sown; 
I laughed, and now must pay for mirth with tears. 
The days are empty, and the passing years 
Empty; the rose of life is overblown, 
And love and hope are slain; dead leaves are strewn, 
The red and golden, over their twin biers; 
And I have no more joys and no more fears, 
Nor right nor wish to call my soul my own. 
Slowly into the shadows glides the stream 
That glittered in the morning and was gay: 
Slowly the leaden moments creep away 
Into’ forgetfulness ; and one by one 
The slow nights pass, unblessed by any dream ; 
The slow davs pass, unlit by any sun. 
IsSACHAR 


In the dim night I sigh, and in the day, 

For in my heart, my heart that once was glad, 
Lies hid the sorrow that hath made me sad. 
Alone, alone, since thou didst go away 

I am alone; oh why didst thou not stay 

And let me still enjoy the joy I had? 

Promise to golden promise thou didst add; 


Yet all thine adding was but done in play. 

My hope I gave, and my own soul, to thee, 
Thinking to reap where I had richly sown ; 

But from the chains of love thou sprangest free, 
Not leaving me the hope to live alone, 

Nor right nor wish to call my soul my own, 
But only grief until eternity. 


P. 
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BACK NUMBERS—LXXXIV 


IR HENRY NEWBOLT has fared with the 

public much as Austin Dobson fared: he has 

enjoyed great popularity, and been under- 
valued. Years ago the late Mr. Elkin Mathews, a 
publisher-bookseller who genuinely cared for poetry, 
flourished in my face a copy of the twenty-some- 
thingth edition of, I suppose, ‘ Admirals All,’ but it 
may have been ‘ The Island Race,’ and said, ‘‘ So 
poetry can sell.” It can, but the writer of poetry 
which sells may easily suffer through the popularity 
of his best-selling work. To anthologists, and pre- 
sumably therefore to people in general, Sir Henry 
Newbolt is the writer of his earlier verse. Now, 
judged by that alone, he is clearly entitled to a 
definite and permanent place among English poets. 
‘ Drake’s Drum’ is a thing unsurpassed in its kind, 
and there are half a dozen other more or less early 
pieces, among them ‘ Gillespie’s Ride,’ one of the 
very best of modern ballads, admirable for the spirit 
with which the poet has done things seldom 
accomplished. 

* 


To think of patriotic poetry and the poetry which 
celebrates deeds of heroism is to feel shivers running 
up the spine. Campbell, to be sure, produced one 
almost perfect thing, in a form, due to a lucky after- 
thought, which is both original and exactly appro- 
priate. There is Wolfe’s one poem, which Byron 
excusably took for a rough draft by Campbell; it 
has dignity in its emotion, and one excellently precise 
phrase, but strikes one as. somehow amateurish. 
What else is there? That is, until one comes to Mr. 
Newbolt’s own generation with Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
A few pieces suggest themselves: Tennyson’s almost 
great success with ‘ The Revenge ’ and his less happy 
hurrah-for-England exercise about Lucknow; the 
effective enough, though quite uninspired, piece by 
Doyle about the soldier of the Buffs; and so on. I 
say nothing of Swinburne, the most magnificent of 
whose patriotic poetry dealt with no particular 
episode. But there is no need to make a catalogue. 
It will be conceded that as the poet of certain of his 
earlier pieces Sir Henry Newbolt had few rivals and 
hardly a superior. But it is as the author of his later 
work that he should most be valued, and to it I wish 
now to invite attention. 


To me it seems that Sir Henry Newbolt set out 
with no better philosophy of life and no subtler 
‘* nerves of delight ’’ than belong to the perfect public- 
school product; and, to make sorrowful confession, 
I am not of those many who think that the equipment 
of a sixth-form boy can or ought to take one beyond 
the sixth form. It is madness to say such things in 
a country which honours statesmen and men of busi- 
ness and artists almost entirely in proportion to their 
failure to get beyond the sixth-form frame of mind, 
but to me it seems imbecile that the principles of 
good form and of playing the game, excellent as 
they are, should be regarded as sufficient for mature 
life, and that a genial rule-of-thumb method should 
he held adequate for the treatment of the most deli- 
cate issues that present themselves to adult men and 
women. Sir Henry would doubtless recoil from such 
blasphemy, but he himself, by about 1908, suddenly 
outgrew his school outfit. It is a mature mind, aware 
of the complexities of human conduct, of the strange 
ways thought may travel, that expresses itself in the 
beautiful ‘ Songs of Memory and Hope,’ which the 


SATURDAY so wrongly reviewed in 1910 as just one of 
a batch of volumes of verse. 


Listen to this: 


a Om what impious hands are these? 

ey have cut down my dark, mysterious trees, 
Defied the brooding - 

That sealed my sacred well, 

Broken my father’s fixed and ancient bars, 
And on the mouldering shade 

Wherein my dead were laid 

Let in the cold clear aspect of the stars, 


We are some way from the class-room and the fives. 
court and all the rest of the apparatus for turning 
out young men who shall be very much alike ang 
who will always know when to switch off the inte. 
lect and do the conventionally correct thing. A great 
change has come over the poet. He speaks with 
new gravity, with an intimacy even more new, and jp 
a choicer language. The narrative poet seemed to take 
all things at their face value; this lyrical poet brings 
with him, in the true artist’s way, his own values, 
Here is no grown-up schoolboy; here is an aus 
deeply moved, exquisite artist, comparable in certain 
spiritual qualities with Mr. Robert Bridges himself, 
The proper deference to sacred things has deepened 
and warmed into a profound and ardent piety; the 
patriotic pride has become something not unlike that 
which animates, for instance, ‘ The Fair Brass’ of 
Mr. Bridges. 


* 
* * 


There is piece after piece in that volume which ought 
to be quoted for the confusion of those who think 
Sir Henry Newbolt virtually completed his work in 
the earlier books. It contains a masque, with one 
lovely song in it; it contains a poem of fraternal love 
which, without imitation, has a conclusion worthy o 
Wordsworth, above all others the poet of memory; 
it has I cannot reckon how many passages and 
phrases which reveal a sense of the tears of things 
without becoming tearful. That all those pieces should 
be popularly neglected, and some few vigorous enough 
poems of earlier years be taken as this writer’s best! 


But he is other things besides being a poet. He has 
written better criticism of poetry than many who art 
reputed critics. He has produced good anthologies, 
and suggested a method by which the facts of literary 
history would be noted not in strict chronological order, 
but as they vividly affected the literary world, so that, 
for instance, William Blake would be noticed not with 
his contemporaries but at the stage at which Gilchrist, 
the Rossettis and Swinburne made him an influence 
He has written good romances. And there was 4 
time when he edited the Monthly Review, making 
it in every respect an admirable thing. But it is 
his poetry that I return. ~ 


* 
* 


Despite appearances in his early volumes, he is not 
of the public-school, Empire, blue-water, inspit 
Philistine class of poet. His true affinities are 
Mr. Bridges, Mr. Binyon, and the late Mary Coleridge. 
He is far more intimate than readers of 
early work think; and so far from being emotionally 
most free in his looser work, he is of those poets 
whose restraint of style increases with the intensity 
of their feeling—most passionate when most 
Parnassian. 
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REVIEWS 
MISS WEST AS CRITIC 


By EpwarD SHANKS 


The Strange Necessity. By Rebecca West. 
Cape. tos. 6d. 


ISS WEST has, I suppose, a greater reputation 

on a smaller basis of positive achievement than 
any other writer of our time. The nearest parallel to 
it that I can think of is the reputation of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey before he had written ‘ Eminent Victorians ’ 
when it was widely believed and vociferously 
mumoured that he would one day do something 
remarkable, but when he had nothing to his name 
save a single small if admirable treatise. Miss West 
has done more than that. She has written two 
novels. The first of them, with all respect to her 
own contrary opinion, owed much of its success to 
the fact that it seemed like an extract from Dr. 
Freud’s case-book suddenly clothed in flesh and blood. 
The second suggested an unequal and rather quarrel- 
some collaboration between Mr. Neil Munro and Miss 
May Sinclair. The best that can be said of the two 
taken together is that they encouraged, rather than 
dashed, the hopes of her admirers, but by no means 
fulfilled them. One was conscious in both not only 
of the shrewd, observing wit which had been displayed 
before in various stray pieces, but also of a mind wide 
open to serious and beautiful things. But one was 
also conscious of a mind which had not found in the 
novel the appropriate manner of expressing itself. It 
isnow ten years since the first, five since the second, 
novel appeared. We may be justified in supposing 
that this consciousness was not vouchsafed only to 
Miss West’s critics. 

Her new book hardly does for her what ‘ Eminent 
Victorians ’ did for Mr. Strachey, but it shows that 
we were not wrong in regarding her as a writer of 
importance. It. consists of one long essay which has 
never been printed before and several shorter ones 
which have. The shorter pieces represent, quite 
fairly, the fuel which all these years has kept alive 
the fire of our interest in her. Miss West sees things 
in an unexpected way and puts down very wittily 
what she sees. She writes of the four authors who 
inher youth ‘‘ hung about the houses of our minds ” 
with “the generosity, the charm, the loquacity of 
Visiting uncles ’’ : 

The only thing against Uncle Wells was that he did so 
love to shut himself up in the drawing-room and put out all 
the lights except the lamp with the pink silk shade, and sit 
down at the piano and have a lovely time warbling in too 
fruity a tenor, to the accompaniment of chords struck 
draggingly with the soft pedal held down, songs of equal merit 
to‘ The Rosary.’ 

You know perfectly well what I mean: the passages 
Where his prose suddenly loses its firmness and begins to 
shake like blanc-mange. ‘‘ It was then I met Queenie. She 
Was a soft white slip of being, with very still dark eyes and 
@ quality of ... Furtive scufflings . . . Waste . . . Modern 

ization . . . Waste . . . Parasitic, greedy speculators. . . 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ my dear . . . darn your socks 
++. Squaw...’ But take him all in all, Uncle Wells was 
4’ magnificent an uncle as one could hope to have. . 
Ihave never been able to read such passages without 
admiration for the writer of them nor ever without 
thinking of those women about whom their women- 
friends say, ‘‘ My dear, she writes such a good letter, 
she really ought to go in for literature.”’ 

My impression of the essay from which this book 
lakes its title is that Miss West has gone in for 

ature at last instead of merely giving to a wide 
American public what was meant for an intimate 
trcle of correspondents. The marks left by too 
Many years spent in writing such delightful, chatty 

are still thick upon her style. Indeed, she 
one to guess from intermittent glimpses, 


through untrimmed hedges of words, what her style 
really could be. She has an odd, deceptive air of 
writing with the trenchant lucidity of Mr. Shaw, and 
so, | imagine, when she has disciplined herself a little, 
she will write. At present she writes like this: 


The theoretical man who becomes aware of the triangle 
by synthesis of its lines instead of becoming aware of the lines 
by analysis of the triangle is supposed in some mysterious 
way to have grasped all the attributes of these lines except 
their relationship to one another (the sum of which is the 
triangle), though that may well have been their most salient 
points; the man who perceives phenomena in a way that can 
be conveyed by isolated words and phrases is supposed in 
some equally mysterious way to have grasped all the attributes 
of these phenomena except their relations to the universe 
(since the structure of the sentence is simply an arrangement 
to exhibit such relations), although those may quite possibly 
be to him by far the most important and most obvious of 
their attributes. 


Under this furry integument there does lie somewhere 
a direct and lucid common sense like that of Mr. 
Shaw. It appears now only in the outline of Miss 
West’s paragraphs when, so to speak, they are seen 
at a distance against the horizon. At close quarters 
they are very furry indeed. 

But, for all that, ‘ The Strange Necessity’ is a 
beautiful and invigorating piece of criticism. I have 
read nowhere remarks so sound or so illuminating as 
Miss West’s on those two stumbling-blocks of 
twentieth-century literature, Marcel Proust and Mr. 
James Joyce. They appear only as examples, but the 
passages relating to them are marvellous aids to 
judgment, and ought to be expanded and 
systematized. The general argument of this essay 
is not really as difficult to follow as Miss West would 
have us_ believe. She is, with the letter-writer’s 
instinctive desire to make herself as interesting as 
possible to the recipient of the letter, as much con- 
cerned with the processes by which she arrived at her 
theory as with the theory itself. And the recipient 
is, of course, a mirror-image of the writer. One has 
an impression of a woman delightedly executing 
before a cheval-glass the dance-steps which she has 
just realized that she is capable of executing. There 
is a word which recurs rather frequently on Miss 
West’s lips, the word ‘‘ narcissism,’’ and there is an 
element of that in herself. But this, while it does 
put obstacles in the way of the reader, does not 
impair for him the value of Miss West’s thesis. 
Why, she asks, do we allow our time to be taken up 
by art? She finds her answer by way of Professor 
Pavlov’s ‘ Conditioned Reflexes,’ which provides her 
at once with a parallet and an illustration. The 
novelist (for example), she argues, is in pursuit of 
knowledge just as Professor Pavlov was when he 
made his experiments on dogs, and his pursuit is 
dictated by what Professor Pavlov found in his dogs, 
namely, the ‘‘ ‘ What-is-it? ’ reflex.’’ Moreover, art, 
taken as a whole, is a device of (I suppose one might 
say) the Life Force for acquiring and storing know- 
ledge of the universe. It records in its own particular 
way truths which are not, as Professor Pavlov’s 
truths are, subject to quantitative tests. It 
corresponds to that cortex of the brain which has 
had to be evolved by developing life as an instrument 
of the conditioned reflexes. In accordance with man’s 


| practice of externalizing as many as possible of the 


things he needs, of keeping a pair of pincers in his 


. tool-chest instead of growing them like a lobster, art 


has been externalized. What Miss West calls the 
‘* super-cortex ”’ of art lies partly within and partly 
outside the brain of the individual man. This 
discovery leads her to a new exposition of the theory 
of race and a common-sense justification of 
Dostoievsky’s mystical belief that the déraciné is 
deprived of an essential strength. __ ; 
The essay contains so many exciting suggestions 
that one could wish that Miss West had written it at 
greater length and in a more formal manner. Much 
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of it in its present shape is mere scaffolding. It is 
no doubt interesting to know that she sat down to 
read Professor Pavlov’s book after a depressing visit 
to the Casino at Monte Carlo. Her chatter on this 
plane is always engaging, but the plane is different 
from that of her critical argument, and the two 
conflict uncomfortably. She stands at present half- 
way between the familiar letter and the book, but 
there is no doubt that she really ought to go in for 
literature. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


The War in the Air. Vol. II. By H. A. Jones. 
Clarendon Press. 17s. 6d. 


HIS second instalment of the official history of 

the part played in the Great War by the Royal 
Air Force is perhaps less of a literary achievement 
than the first volume, which was written by the 
lamented Sir Walter Raleigh. It was intended that 
the late Dr. D. G. Hogarth—‘‘ a true archeologian, 
gentlemen, a true archeologian ’’—should carry on 
the history, and no doubt he would have produced a 
readable and conscientious treatise. But no reader 
will regret that the final choice fell upon Mr. H. A. 
Jones, who has shown admirable skill in the selection 
of facts and the ordering of narrative. Mr. Jones 
pays a touching tribute to his predecessor : ‘‘ He was 
privileged to work in close touch with Sir Walter 
Raleigh on the first volume. To be with him was an 
education. Those who knew Sir Walter best may 
find many traces of his influence throughout this 
book.”’ 

The history of the war in the air during 1915 and 
1916, which is comprised in this volume, falls into 
three main sections. The first chapter deals with the 
campaign in Gallipoli; the next four chapters describe 
the work of the Air Force on the Western front, from 
Neuve Chapelle to the close of the fighting on the 
Somme; while the last two are devoted to the work 
of the Royal Naval Air Service in Home waters, 
including the Battle of Jutland. As the author justly 
observes, ‘‘ the work of the air services was, in an 
unusual degree, individualistic.”” It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the records of individual feats and 
‘* stunts ’’ fill a large proportion of these pages, 
though of course only a comparatively small number 
can find room for mention. Many of these incidents 
cannot fail to remind us of Napier’s fine saying in 
connexion with one of the heroes of Badajos, that 
‘* no man died that night with more glory—yet many 
died, and there was much glory.’’ Take the case of 
young Rhodes-Moorhouse, who mortally 
wounded while bombing the railway at Courtrai, 
and wounded twice again afterwards, but who faith- 
fully brought back his valuable aeroplane to his own 
aerodrome at Merville, although there were nearer 
ones. ‘* He died of his wounds the next day, before 
he could learn that he was to be the first of those who 
were to win the Victoria Cross for work in the air.” 
Another V.C. story with a happier ending illustrates 
the matter-of-fact way in which the young airmen 
regarded their own achievements. A bombing plane 
was badly damaged by Turkish rifle-fire : 


Smylie, who still had one bomb left, was forced to land ; 
a group of enemy soldiers came hot foot in his direction ; he 
set fire to his aeroplane, relying on the bomb to wreck it 
as the flames did their work. But he saw that Bell Davies 
was landing, so he exploded the bomb with his pistol, ran 
to where Davies was now waiting for him, and, crouching 
in discomfort under the petrol tank, was taken into the air. 
Bell Davies, who had judged and faced his risks with great 
coolness, carried his burden safely home with the same skill. 
His report on the effects of the bombing dismisses this episode 
with the words: ‘‘ Returning saw H.5 burning in marshes. 
Picked up pilot.’ 


There is a pleasant story of the early days i, 
France, before aeroplane fighting had become , 
science : 

“We were taking photographs of the trench system to i, 
north of Neuve Chapelle,’? writes Wing Commander 
““when I suddenly espied a German two-seater about 1p 
yards away and just below us. The German observer gy 
not appear to be shooting at us. There was nothing to 
done. We waved a hand to the enemy, and proceeded wig, 
our task. The enemy did likewise. At the time this gy 
not appear to me in any way ridiculous—there is a bond 
sympathy between all who fly, even between enemies,” 
This is further illustrated by the fact that, whe 

Oswald Boelcke was killed after having shot dow 
twenty British aeroplanes in less than two months, g 
laurel wreath was dropped by parachute over th 
German lines with the inscription: ‘‘ To the m 

of Captain Boelcke, our brave and chivalrous fo. 
From the British Royal Flying Corps.’’ 

Some of Mr. Jones’s ablest pages describe th 
origination and methods of that invaluable photo 
graphic survey of the enemy lines which formed om 
of the most important tasks of the flying men ip 
France. It was thus at Neuve Chapelle that “ fy 
the first time in its history the British army went into 
action with a picture of the hidden intricacies of th 
enemy defences, and, after the first assault, bombing 
parties were able to make their way, without loss of 
time, to their separate objectives.’’ The idea o 
using photography from the air was due in the firs 
place to the enthusiasm and manual skill of two o 
three young officers, but long before the end of the 
war it had produced a vast and still overburdened 
organization, which was sometimes unjustly aspersed 
by the infantry, who did not realize its difficulties, for 
being too late with its information. It is indeed 
amazing to note the rapid and enormous development 
of flying material, from the scanty equipment provided 
for Gallipoli to the end of 1916, and the story was 
not then half told. But the personnel were mor 
wonderful than their equipment. We may concluk 
by quoting Mr. Jones’s admirable description of th 
new type of fighting man evolved in the air, which 
is an excellent specimen of his style as well as a goo 
piece of psychology : 

Pilots and observers flew without rest, and fought a type 
of warfare new to the world with the age-old spirit of their 
race. But if they fought with an old courage they gave ita 
new meaning, bringing to it something of the buoyancy 
and something, too, of the restlessness of the ait 
itself. They were above the primeval conditions which, 
in spite of scientific ingenuity, must in the eal 
always characterize the fighting of the infantry. From th 
air they saw the battlefield robbed of its hideous intimacy. 
Water-filled craters and trenches and shell-churned communi- 
cations, stark realities to the man on the ground, added only 
a different shade of colour to the patchwork view outspread 
below the aeroplane. When the flying officers returned from 
their part in the battle, they dropped down on to aerodromes 
in the comparatively peaceful serenity of the French country- 
side. They were not a melancholy company. Fighting 
them: was a sport, a grim one, but still a sport, and they 
re-lived their adventures in the mess with a zest tha 
borrowed something from a playing-field dressing-room. They 
did not belittle their risks. Rather, they accepted them % 
the price to be paid for the joy of the new life that was 
theirs. They met in the air an enemy who lived under 
similar conditions, and their combats were clean, rapid contests 
in which brain and artistry were exalted above mere muscle. 
It is sad to think how many of these young ridets 

of the air must have since degenerated into mer 
country gentlemen, politicians or even business met. 


RUBENS 


Sir Peter-Paul Rubens. By Anthony Bertram 
Davies. 8s. 6d. 


a is true, of course, of all artists that they cannot 
be properly appreciated apart from their art. 


it is true of a great many of them, including some of 


the ‘‘ masters,”’ that when we come to consider 
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private lives we are confronted by a quite astonishing 
degree of meanness and futility of action. Such men 
do not express themselves in their lives, but in their 
paintings; just as great men of action who dabble in 
art (and we have a few of them still among us) may 
be considered to express themselves rather in what 
they do and say than in what they paint. But there 
are exceptions on both sides. We may wish, for 
instance, that Bacon had never touched politics. And 
we can imagine that seventeenth-century ‘‘ men of 
affairs,’’ subtle statesmen trained in the school of 
Richelieu, who chanced to find themselves suddenly 
jn contact with that charming, graceful, Italianized 
Hollander, Peter-Paul Rubens, with his soft brown 
eyes and his curly fair moustache and his general air 
of loving the world and everybody in it, must have 
raised their hands in horror at the thought that such 
a man, such a personality, should have been thrown 
away upon the pursuit of painting pictures. For we 
feet a certainty with Rubens, which we do not feel 
with many artists, that if he had never had a paint- 
brush in his hand he would still have been known to 
us to-day as a very great man. Or, if we did not 
know it before, this charming and _ persuasive 
character sketch by Mr. Anthony Bertram would 
surely convince the most obdurate. 

Mr. Bertram sets out to show that Rubens was 
“a great man, apart from his work.’’ It goes 
without saying that he cannot be properly appreciated 
apart from his work; but the point is that his work 
requires no herald—‘‘ it blows its own magnificent 
trumpet.’’ And in spite of Rooses’s well-known life 
in two folio volumes, and numbers of shorter 
biographical notices, it is doubtful whether one 
Englishman in a hundred who stands reverently and 
exultingly before those glorious canvases in the 
National Gallery and elsewhere realizes that their 
creator played an important part in the public life of 
his times, that he had his finger—in the cant phrase 
—on the ‘‘ pulse ’’ of international politics, that he 
had been the unofficial representative of Spain in 
England and of Mantua in Spain, and that he had 
even fought a diplomatic duel with Richelieu himself. 
It is this aspect of Rubens’s life that Mr. Bertram is 
most anxious to bring out, and it may be said at once 
that he does it brilliantly. With an easy, delicate 
touch and a light ironic humour, he gives us 
illuminating little pictures of the different European 
courts in which Rubens practised his many arts. The 
scene at; Valladolid, when Rubens was still a young 
man in his early ’twenties, is one of the best. We 
see the lazy muddled-head King of Spain (Philip I1]) 
lounging in the foreground, the Mantuan Ambassador 
buzzing fussily round him, and somewhere in the 
background that smiling young man — the 
Fleming,’’ they called him—arranging the pictures 
which he had brought with him from Mantua as a 
present from the Duke to the King. But though he 
smiled, he had only a day or two before refused quite 
firmly the Ambassador’s request to ‘‘ knock off” a 
landscape or two in place of paintings damaged on 
the journey. Already he had a trick of getting his 


But though Rubens was a successful courtier and 
diplomatist as though to the manner born, he was 
yet wedded to his art to an extent that must have 
been commoner in his day than it is now. Mr. 
Bertram says: 

He got up, summer and winter, at four o’clock in the 
morning, and after hearing Mass, he laboured all day in his 
studio, while the classics were read to him. He saw no 
frivolous company, but only his grave and learned friends, 
and then only when the light had failed; he never gambled, 
and he ate and drank little; his sole recreations were. an 
hour with his engraved gems, his marbles, or his pictures, 
and a daily ride on his Spanish jennet or his white-maned 
dapple-grey or his bay with white forefeet and the white 
blaze on the forehead. 


His defects of character, if he can be said to have 
had any, were ‘‘a certain hardness in money 


matters ’’—but was there ever a man of the 
Renaissance without that?—and ‘‘a tendency to 
regard art merely as work.’’ That is a tendency 
common enough among great artists whose genius is 
like a fountain, of which it is only necessary to turn 
on the tap at any hour of the day. Such men 
regulate their working hours with no more regard to 
the visitations of the Muse than a plumber might 
show. when telling his wife what time he wants his 
tea. It is a point on which Rubens and Dickens are 
agreed. Rubens offered pictures at all prices, ‘‘ from 
small studio works at fourteen florins eight sous to 
enormous altar-pieces by his own hand at three to 
four thousand florins.’” He was even ‘‘ prepared to 
patch his work to fit a frame.’”” We get the 
impression that he would easily have forgiven a soap- 
magnate who cut out the background from one of his 
portraits provided that-he had the money in advance. 
And the doubt arises whether he may not possibly 
have been right. 

But these were not his only heresies. Mr. Bertram 
has gone to the Codex Diplomaticus Rubenianus for 
Rubens’s private correspondence, and he translates a 
number of the letters here. Most of them have never 
appeared in English before, though they are of 
extraordinary interest, and would alone have been 
ample justification for the appearance of Mr. 
Bertram’s book. It is impossible to quote the letters 
at length, but we may instance Rubens’s unexpected 
views of one very familiar subject of discussion. 
‘* The strong impression exercised on your sight by 
visible objects,’’ he writes, ‘‘ seems to me to be 
derived rather from the effect of lines and the contours 
of bodies than from colours.’’ As Mr. Bertram says, 
‘* This purely classic idea, coming from a supreme 
master of colour, is profoundly interesting.’’ Another 
series of letters, written while Rubens was in 
England, have an historical interest of their own. 
His view of the court of Charles I is perhaps a little 
shallow and unconvincing, but by this time he was 
tired of politics altogether. ‘‘ I console myself by 
thinking with joy on all the beautiful things I have 
met with’ on my journeys’’—and certainly the 
practice of diplomacy had helped him to see the world. 

Mr. Bertram has written a delightful book on a 
delightful subject which has never been approached 
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In motor lubrication the old idea 
was that oil had to have “body ”—a 
kind of stickiness that made the oil 
look thick when it was poured. 
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in quite this way before. Without making lengthy 
quotations it is difficult to indicate the remarkable 
ease and lucidity of his style; nor, indeed, is it 
necessary in the columns of this particular journal. 
But it may be asserted with some confidence that his 
book will open the eyes of many people who, while 
admiring Rubens’s art—as who would not?—have 
never yet appreciated the full range of the master’s 
genius. 


ENGLAND LAID WASTE 


England and the Octopus. By Clough Williams- 
Ellis. Bles. 5s. 


T is an ironical comment at once upon the need 

of and lack of response to Mr. Williams-Ellis’s 
book that within a month of its publication the 
Brighton Town Council has voted one of the vulgarest 
and most dissolute acts of spoliation upon the downs 
of Southern England, which have already suffered 
Peacehaven and the modern building fungus that has 
grown round Stonehenge, The whole tone of ‘ Eng- 
land and the Octopus’ is despairing; the author 
realizes quite well that it is an impassioned gesture 
to stay the whirlwind. So he just lets himself go 
upon an offensive of anger, ridicule and invective 
whose contempt for the inertia of England’s defenders 
no less than for the Philistines who are laying her 
waste seems an expression of hopelessness. 

Certainly the recent loosing over the downs of the 
Brighton dragon of commercial enterprise appears to 
justify him. ‘‘ If I had written,” we can hear him 
saying in self-defence; ‘‘a pleading, persuasive, sure- 
you-will-be-amenable-to-beauty kind of book, would 
the Brighton Councillors have turned a deaf ear before 
my more honeyed strains to the siren voice of the 
motor-profiteer? They will never so much as hear 
of my book, and besides, what is the use of arguing 
with a Process, appealing to a Tendency, or cham- 
pioning beauty before Powers that make a dirt-track 
of it? And so I will make good play with my broad- 
sword, even though my swordsmanship only carves 
patterns out of the air.” And, indeed, the rate 
at which England is being transformed into Philistia 
is so rapid that we are already at the barely credible 
stage of pouring benedictions on the National Trust 
and the Scapa Society because they snatch a few 
crumbs out of the jaws of the Beast. So, though we 
may wish that Mr. Williams-Ellis’s thunders were 
not so harmless to the Camp of the Vandals, we can 
at least applaud the sonority of the sound and realize 
that their ineffectiveness is no fault of their author. 

Such being the tenor of Mr. Williams-Ellis’s book, 
it is not surprising that it is a little weak on the con- 
structive side. He is quite right to point out that the 
uglification of our countryside is not an isolated 
phenomenon, but the symptom of a more deep-rooted 
malaise, The trouble is that all sections of the com- 
munity are in greater or less degree responsible for 
it. The litter-makers, the speculative builder, the 
military, the motor industry, the municipalities, the 
rich men who build great country houses and the 
Forestry Commission (not mentioned in the book) 
which is destroying the unique open heaths of Breck- 
land in south-west Norfolk by planting regiments of 
drilled and uniformed firs upon them—all of them 
poke their fingers into England’s pie. Officialdom, 
commerce, the Services, the local authorities, the 
mansion-makers and the public in general, that is to 
say, are all dancing round the bonfire of England’s 
beauty. Therefore, remedies are hard to seek, and 
involve, if they are to be radical, a ploughing up of 
prejudices and a wholesome disregard of vested in- 
terests pleasing to neither. Mr. Williams-Ellis con- 
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tents himself with palliatives, whose necessity he 
luminously argues, but we should have liked to 
hear his views on the positive side given from g 
wider perspective. He understands perfectly that the 
disfigurement of England is at bottom an inheritance 
from the Victorian Age. The growth of industrialism 
set in motion the swing from country to town, the 
increase of population and the decline of agriculture 
(the backbone of every civilization from the Egyptian 
to our own) being inevitable corollaries of the move. 
ment. The squalor, congestion and general aridi 
of the towns combined with improved locomotion to 
veer the pendulum in a contrary direction, and as the 
Victorians spoiled the urban areas, so we, in our 

for the good life to which they were so glaring a 
contrast, went out to despoil the country. 

That is why the study of this problem is so beset 
with major difficulties. The industrial age has really 
to reach its flood-tide before English country can be 
truly rescued, and until this is reached her lovers 
are Canute on the shore. Obviously the ebb is at 
hand, but until it becomes more perceptible, what is 
going to be left of our hills, heaths and meadows? 
The palliatives which Mr. Williams-Ellis outlines can 
collect a few fragments of England much as the 
oologist collects egg-shells. But England can only 
be saved from Englishmen by what is known as a 
change of heart, and that is not coming until the 
Victorian heritage is worked out. The great hope 
of to-day is two-fold. Love of the country is no 
longer the prerogative of poets, and has, indeed, so 
inundated the general run of people that it is partly 
responsible for rural desecration. People are in the 
stage of killing the thing they love, but loving is a 
progressive emotion. Secondly, in spite of official 
whitewashing, the law of libel, the herd-mind, the 
filching of individual liberty, the mechanization of 
life and the confusions and muddle of our times, we 
have learned, possibly through our very disillusion- 
ments, a new candour and frankness which delight 
to call a spade a spade and are, indeed, too prone to 
call it a b——y shovel. That is going to be an even 
more powerful factor in the preservation of our 
countryside from the marauders than Mr. Williams- 
Ellis’s useful but necessarily limited educational 
suggestions. 

‘ England and the Octopus,’ in spite of a certain 
lack of grace and literary sensibility and an over-dose 
of self-consciousness, is a good book because it is a 
passionate one. But why does the author insist on 
calling the country beauty of England an ‘‘ amenity,” 
as he does in page after page throughout the book? 
A Constable or a Van Gogh would be as much at 
home in a gilded drawing-room as our countryside 
can possibly be under such a title. 


AN OLD STORY RETOLD 


English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth 
Century. By J. R. Tanner. 
University Press. 15s. 


R. TANNER’S reprinted lectures should prove 

useful to the undergraduates for whom they are 
principally intended and form a serviceable revision 
of the constitutional history of what is, from 4 
political point of view, perhaps the best known of all 
the centuries. They serve as a measure of the pro- 
gress of historical studies in the differences they 
exhibit from the story which satisfied many readers 


of the not yet superseded work of Hallam. A judicial ~ 


frame of mind, such as Dr. Tanner frequently exhibits, 
is especially desirable in dealing with the period which 
saw the birth of two of the political parties and of 
almost all our modern political ideas. That Dr. 
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Tanner should satisfy everybody is not to be expected, 
and something like genius would be required to make 
a new edition of the old story seem quite so excit- 
ing as Macaulay, with all his faults, contrived to 
make it. 

But Dr. Tanner succeeds in giving freshness to 
many of his points by apt quotation. Thus, in deal- 
ing with ecclesiastical questions at the beginning of 
the century he makes reference to ‘‘ the more than 

ntifical ascendancy of Calvin,’’ he quotes the remark 
that in the Elizabethan Church the doctrine preached 
was ‘‘pure Canterbury in the morning and 
Geneva in the afternoon,’’ and is lucid in speaking 
of ‘‘ predestined damnation.’’ We like, too, the 
reply given to the theologian who asked what the 
Arminians held—‘‘ all the best bishoprics and 
deaneries in the kingdom.’’ With the ecclesiastical 
questions is discussed, of course, the Sabbatarian 
controversy which, in one sense, might be regarded 
as still not quite finished, for there are still many who, 
as someone put it, interpret the Jewish prohibition 
of work on Saturday to mean that Christians should 
not play on Sunday. There is an interesting quota- 
tion about Tillotson, that ‘‘ after the orgies of the 
saints and the orgies of the sinners, he made sanity 
acceptable to a whole generation,’’ and different 
aspects of Coke appear in the account of him kneel- 
ing before James I but still arguing, and in the irre- 
levant learning with which he adorned his report on 
the case of the Post-nati, in which he touched on 
“every subject connected, however remotely, with 
the matter in hand, from the legal status of the 
Samaritan leper down to the allegiance due to 
‘Canutus the Danish King,’ with references to 
Glanville, Fortescue, Skeene, Bracton, Fleta, Little- 
ton, Dyer, Griffith, Justinian, Virgil, Aristotle, Pom- 
ponius, ‘ Tully,’ St. Luke, and many other authors.” 
And it goes without saying that Coke’s importance 
is emphasized. 

But on some points Dr. Tanner lays himself open 
to criticism. The Catholicizing policy of James II, 
for example, is not perceived to have been in reality 
“Gallican.’’ The Contract Theory, which is dealt 
with in an appendix, is criticized, as usual, as ‘‘ un- 
historical,’’ a statement only partly true and almost 
totally irrelevant. But it would be extremely odd if 
in any historical work there were, nothing to criticize. 
Perhaps, in some ways, it is even odder that, not- 
withstanding its enormous importance, so large a 
fraction of the attention of historians should be 
devoted to the political and constitutional history of 
the seventeenth century, so small a one to its economic 


history, and one smaller still to the interrelations 
of the two. 
EPIGRAMS 
Epigrams. By George Rostrevor Hamilton. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


ao epigram is a verse form more congenial to 
French than to English writers. Few con- 
temporary English poets have attempted it with any 
considerable measure of success, though among those 
few Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Sir William Watson and Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe deserve something more than 
honourable mention. It is perhaps easier to discern 
than to define an epigram, but its essential require- 
ments have been well summarized in the following 
verse : 
The qualities rare in a bee which we meet 
In an epigram never should fail— 


The body should always be little and sweet 
And a sting should be felt in the tail. 


In this volume Mr. George Rostrevor Hamilton 
Presents the reader with well over one hundred 
epigrams of his own making. They are of varying 


degrees of merit, though, in justice to Mr. Hamilton, 
it must be asserted that the ‘‘ sting in the tail”’ is 
rarely absent. It is in the ‘‘ body ”’ that the writer 
is less successful. A characteristic example is the 
epigram to Mr. Enoch Arnold Bennett : 
Great Arnold, was it right of you— 
We ask, who tremble at your nod— 
To drop the Enoch, since he too, 
The Scriptures tell us, walked with God? 
The last line is admirable, but nothing except the 
exigencies of rhyme can have been responsible for the 
second, 

Perfection is not expected of a poet, but in an 
epigrammist anything less than perfection is fatal. 
And perfection is sometimes (though too seldom) 
achieved by Mr. Hamilton, as in the following 
quatrain : 

The pale moon more illustrious beams, 
As turns the deepening dusk to night: 
So from the darkness of men’s dreams 
The ghost of Helen gathers light. 
Equally happy, in a different vein, is the author’s 
pungent epigram on the ‘ Zoo’: 
The human species you condemn? 
Go see the creatures at the Zoo. 


At least, if you are bored by them, 
They may be entertained by you. 


Mr. Hamilton has not been well served by his 
publisher. Since the publication of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s ‘ Collected Poems’ we can recall no 


book the typography of which was more open to 
attack, 


{ Subscribers who experience difficulty or delay in 
procuring copies of the SaturDAy Review should com- 
municate with the Publisher, 9g King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.z2. 


§ Those who will be changing their addresses 
temporarily owing to holidays should give the 
Publisher due warning. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 


We Forget Because We Must. By W. B. 
Maxwell. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Lothian Cameron. By John Carruthers. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 
Judgment Day. By Norman Davey. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 
When West was West. By Owen Wister. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
HE action of Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s new novel 
begins in 1897—a date that for some reason 
seems curiously remote and uncharted, belonging 
neither to the past nor to the present. Indeed the 
whole book, though its scope reaches to the present 
day and includes the Modern Young Man and the 
Modern Young Woman, has an old-fashioned air. It is 
the history of a marriage ; and though the bond is more 
than once stretched nearly to breaking it is always 
conceived of as more likely to hold than to snap. In 
most modern novels the author takes for granted the 
frailty of the marriage tie. But Mr. Maxwell, though 
sceptical about the duration of even the strongest 
emotions, is not sceptical about their relative import- 
ance. He accepts traditional values; he believes that 
a man who has been fond of his wife for years will 
stay with her rather than leave her for’ a woman he 
has loved for weeks. He believes that children will 
not persist in rebelliousness, but after marrying 
against their parents’ wish and shaking off the dust 
of their homes will come back of their own accord 
and be freely forgiven. He believes that a hot- 
tempered, possessive, uxorious man will, when the fit 
of rage is over, pardon his wife for having (as he 
thinks) a lover, and even pardon the lover. 

For the purpose of his novel he seems to believe 
these things, and he makes us believe them: reason- 
able, long-distance emotions will ultimate prevail over 
the more violent, short-winded sort; the nexus of 
sentiment adhering to the family is more powerful, in 
the long run, than any gust of pique or passion 
engendered by friction within the family. This is a 
conclusion that would recommend itself to the Latin 
mind. It gives backbone and poise, if also artificiality 
and rigidity to ‘ We Forget Because We Must ’"—a 
title which, by the way, suggests a fatalism that the 
book itself does not bear out. It is a sound, work- 
manlike novel, more highly finished than most of its 


contemporaries. Mr. Maxwell is always challenging 


probability and is always at pains to meet his own 
challenge: but surely the scene in which Gregory 
makes his half-admission to Charles is improbable: 
the lover’s slip of the tongue seems almost deliberate. 

‘ Lothian Cameron ’ is concerned with life in a pro- 
vincial university. The hero is a Socialist, plain- 
speaking, logical, idealistic. who stands no nonsense 
and wants to get on with his job. His colleagues, in 
their different ways, suffer from parti pris: they are 
capitalists or individualists, or their wives and 
daughters are in love with this Scottish Extra Mural 
Registrar. It is not easy to see in what his charm 
consists, however. All Mr. Carruthers’s characters, 
rich and poor alike, embrace life so seriously that they 
have no time for its) graces or its} gentler moments; 
they are harsh, narrow and humourless. The story is 
helped forward externally by the political situation, 
culminating in the General Strike, and internally by 
the homicidal mania of one Drennan. Naturally un- 
stable, he lost his job at the university on account of 
his political opinions, and the vain search for work 
affected his reason. The most living thing about the 
book is its strong political bias in favour of advanced 
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Socialism. Mr. Carruthers lets his views colour his 
conception of his characters—the authorities of the 
university are hard and self-seeking, their victims 
generous, pathetic, and _public-spirited, preferring 
beauty to comfort : 


Lothian makes fun of Colin and me for fussing about the 
rooms we live in. He says we are both bourgeois to oy 
finger-tips, because comfort is a bourgeois ideal. As for hi 
he never seems to notice whether he is comfortable or not, 
and, in fact, the only thing he ever does notice about g 
room is whether there are flowers in it. He does love 
flowers. ... 


This love for flowers co-exists with a willingness to 
shed blood. Lothian says: , 


If a cause is noble and just, it is worth dying for, ay, 
and it is worth killing for. Life, mere life, has no ultimate 
value, and there are times when a man must be ready to 
fight, to destroy, to kill, for the cause he believes in. This 
exaltation of life, as the final good, is a degradation of life, 
Life! Let us respect it, but not respect it overmuch. There 
is no noble cause but is made more noble by the martyrs 
who die for it. 


Perhaps so; but the executioners and torturers of the 
martyrs contribute little to the nobility of the cause, 
The ethics of ‘ Lothian Cameron’ are the ethics of the 
class-war, and necessarily give the book a disagree. 
able flavour to such as are not prepared to accept 
them. Applied to questions of individual conduct and 
conscience, these standards are wretchedly inadequate; 
and as Mr. Carruthers is preoccupied with ethical 
questions, the general impression of his novel is 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Norman Davey brings a number of souls to 
judgment. He depicts a handful of people in the 
English village of Quaire before, during, and after 
the Day of Judgment. The defect of his method lies 
in its fragmentariness: the several ‘‘ cases ” are in 
effect so many short stories, gaining a precarious 
unity from their common appearance in the dream of 
Peter Young. Mr. Davey calls rather too many 
Quarians to the bar of Heaven, and to keep their 
separate stories in mind one is obliged to look back. 
Another criticism is that the ‘‘ Voice,’’ who displays 
all this uncomfortable familiarity with the private life 
of the examinees, adopts a tone too sarcastic to be 
dignified or worthy of his high office. He is always 
** scoring off ’’ the candidates, and he shows a pre- 
ference for the disreputable ones which smacks of 
sentimentality. Apart from this, ‘ Judgment Day’ is 
a very readable book. Mr. Davey has shown great 
fertility in inventing varied and interesting lives for 
the souls brought up for judgment, and throughout 
the book the reader has the never-failing pleasure of 
hearing other people being told unpleasant truths 
about themselves. From the title one would imagine 
that Mr. Davey took himself over-seriously, but he 
does not. In most of\the trial scenes he keeps heavi- 
ness at arm’s length, and the metaphysical interlude 
between Dr. Auer and the Voice is extremely well 
done. 

‘ When West was West’ is a book of short stories 
describing life in Texas in the last century. Indians, 
cow-boys, doctors, flit across the stage. There is a 
great deal of rather oblique conversation : 


“Why, where’s your clock, Henry?’”’ I asked. Henry 
scratched his head. ‘‘ Why,’ he meditated, ‘‘ why, I guess 
it was last January.” 

** Did she get shot up again?” 

Henry slowly shook his head. ‘‘ This town is not what 
it was. I guess you saw the last shooting-up she got. She 
just quit on me one day. . . So I didn’t get a new one. 
more than I have fresh onions. Too much trouble to mend 
the ditch.” 


The stories make great demands on one’s attention, 
but do not always give full measure in return. One 
is more conscious of the cleverness of what they leave 
out than of the interest of what they put in. But 
they are skilfully written, and preserve the broad 
nineteenth-century American humour. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


With the Foreign Legion in Syria. By John Harvey. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


MR. JOHN HARVEY (whose recent desertion from the 
French Foreign Legion during the Syrian campaign brought 
his name into some prominence) sets out to tell us the real 
truth about the ‘* Legion of the Damned.’”? There are two 
Foreign Legions, he says: one, which ‘‘ exists only in the 
imagination of romantic novelists, and is chiefly composed of 
strong silent heroes’; and the other, which is all wickedness, 
and horrors, and beatings, and tortures in the desert. This 
latter is the true one, and he proceeds to describe it. What he 
apparently has not grasped is that it is this second and sinister 
Legion which is the Legion of fiction, and of the cinema, and 
of the popular Press—so much so that the average man is 
already tired to death of it and is beginning seriously to doubt 
whether the story can be true. Such are the effects of too 
much publicity! Mr. Harvey should never have joined the 
Legion. On his own showing he is a man of almost painfully 
delicate sensibilities, whereas most of the legionaries probably 
deserve his epithet, ‘‘ scum.”’ Killing women and children, and 
watching men “ flogged, starved and sometimes tortured to 
death ’—he says this was “‘ a daily occurrence ’’ in Syria—must 
have been a horrible experience; but how he can have lived in 
England so long without knowing all about it in advance is a 
mystery he does not explain. The best and most convincing part 
of his lively little book deals with’ the lighter side of military 
life in French North Africa and during the Druse campaign. 


China. By Thomas F. Millard. Williams, and Norgate. 
10s. 6d. 


MR. MILLARD apologetically describes his material as 
** journalese,’’? but we at least cannot be expected to think it 
the worse for that. His book is chiefly a selection from articles 
which he sent from China in 1925-7 to the New York Times 
and World and other American periodicals. But it sedulously 
avoids sensationalism and ‘‘ aims to show the principles, motives, 
conditions and underlying forces which give impulse and direc- 
tion to events rather than to describe those events objectively.’’ 
Mr. Millard has long been known as a thoughtful and well- 
informed student of Chinese affairs, and his book is a valuable 
contribution to an obscure and important subject. We may 
specially note his reminder that “‘ political intelligence of the 
nation, as it can be comprehended and felt by foreigners, is con- 
fined to a few thousand persons. The mass have no accurate 
conception of modern political thought and institutions. They live 
and act usually from habit and tradition.’”” Our Indian exper- 
ience probably makes it easier for us to realize this condition 
than it is for the people of the United States. 


A Selection from the Roundabout Papers. Edited by W. H. 
Williams. Alston Rivers. 4s. 6d. 


THACKERAY’S ‘ Roundabout Papers’ were contributed to 
the Cornhill Magazine between 1860 and 1862—the year of his 
death. Since then they have been many times reprinted. This 
further selection from them need not, however, be regretted, 
for, as Mr. J. B. Priestley has justly observed, ‘‘ everything 
that Thackeray wrote, whether it was a story or a book rev 
or a skit for Punch, fis saturated in his individuality.” He 
was a born essayist, with all the discursiveness of Montaigne, 
the broad humanity of Addison and something of the whimsi- 
cality of Lamb. And the best of his essays is to be found in 
this small volume, which includes among its contents ‘ On a 
Lazy Idle Boy,’ ‘ De Juventate,’ and that noble tribute to the 
memories of Washington Irving and Macaulay, ‘ Nil Nisi 
Bonum.’ Mr. Williams is a painstaking editor, and there is 
no topical reference in these pa which is not elucidated in 
his expansive notes. He even finds it necessary to inform the 
reader that Charles Dickens was the author of ‘A Tale of 
Two Cities’ and that an “ ordinary’ is ‘‘ a meal prepared 
for all comers, as distinguished from one specially ordered.’ 
The book is attractively produced. 


By Charles Wicksteed Armstrong. 
aniei, 


A CERTAIN poet—one of those vigorous Victorians—wrote 
a lyric which opened with the lines: 


Curse the people, blast the people, 
Damn the lower orders. 


Mr. Armstrong might well have adopted these words as the 
motto of his extremely provocative book. He looks out upon 
the world, and finds that it is very bad—particularly the under- 
world. Crime is on the increase, the poor are being pampered 
with doles, and breeding like rabbits—breeding a race of stunted 
and half-witted degenerates. As a remedy he proposes selective 
breeding, and the abolition of the ‘* pauper ’’ vote, as also of 


observers is indistinguishable from slavery. There is no 
damned sentiment about Mr. Armstrong. If, the workers are 
impudent enough to strike, they must be starved out. “ In 
strikes, the employers’ only weapon is starvation.”’ It is true 
there remains the alternative of arbitration, but this presumably 
is too anzmic a palliative for the ills that threaten our civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Armstrong has certainly the courage of his opinions. 


MOTORING 


By W. H. 


HE Court of Appeal has reversed the decisigg 

of the lower Court on the operation of the tax 

on petrol-electric vehicles. Messrs. Tifj 
Stevens originally brought an action for the retym 
of duties, which they said had been paid in excess ¢ 
what was lawfully due upon an electrically-pro 
vehicle. The question was whether Messrs, Till 
Stevens’s vehicle was electrically propelled or not 
Electrically-propelled vehicles only pay half the ta 
paid by other vehicles. The submission by coungg 
on the appeal was that the vehicle was not electric, 
ally propelled, because the source of propulsion was 
not electricity but another motive power. Messrg 
Tilling Stevens contended that their vehicle wa 
electrically propelled because it owed its motiye 
power to the electric motor, The chief reason fo 
the lower tax on electric vehicles is that their muh 
more even ‘‘ torque ’’’ causes considerably less weg 
me tear to the roads than a petrol-driven engine 
joes. 

Some few years ago there was what was describe 
as a magnetic car on the market. I think it wa 
called the ‘“‘ Crown”’ car, after Mr. J. L. Crown, 
who was marketing it in this country. He took m 
out in the car and the smoothness and silence of the 
going was delightful. As far as I remember the 20 
chassis was fitted with a six-cylinder petrol engine 
which supplied current to a dynamo, which in tum 
magnetically energized a circular steel disc, an oppos 
ing disc conveying the drive to the road wheels whe 
under magnetic control; the two discs not being 
coupled up in any way. There was, of course, » 
clutch. A few of these cars, I believe, were sold, 
but they were far too expensive for the ordinary 
motorist. 


4 


* 
* * 

During the next fortnight most of the motor fac 
tories will be more or less closed. After the holidays 
efforts will be concentrated on their new models and 
** surprises ’’ for the next Olympia show, which is 
now not a long way distant. I hear various rumours 
from time to time, such as a super-charged Austio | 
** Seven ’’ being shortly available on the market 
It will be sold, so I understand, at a competitive 
price and appeal to those motorists who want a smal 
super-sports car. 

Glass for the wind-screen and windows which does 
not splinter, will probably be used, before long, 
all cars. Newtex, the new safety glass, is claimed to 
be suited to all makes of cars. It is manufactured 
in plate and the best drawn sheet at very reasonable 
prices. For the wind-screen, it can be produced in 
slightly obscured colour for protection from the rays 
of the sun, 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE outlook for industrial alcohol in the United 
States is distinctly favourable. The industry 
had for some time been prejudiced by unfavour- 
able conditions in which cut-throat competition has 
been active. At the present time orders for the com- 
modity are being received in substantial volume, price 
arrangements are being firmly adhered to, and in the 
early autumn still better prices are expected. Indus- 
trial alcohol is now selling at 43 cents a gallon, tank 
cars, as against about 35 cents a year ago. There 
are no carry-over stocks of importance, and the posi- 
tion has entirely changed during the; past year, before 
which the industry had to deal with about three years’ 
continuous over-production. The pleasing factor is 
the spirit of co-operation in the industry with increased 
merging of small companies, making for all-round 
better co-ordination in the industry. It is stated that 
about 90% of next year’s crop has already been dis- 
posed of, and it is suggested we may see prices next 
year from 6 to 8 cents a gallon higher. 


UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY 

That the outlook for industrial alcohol in America is 
sound should have a direct bearing on the’ future of 
United Molasses Company. Readers will doubtless 
remember seeing that the shares had a strong rise, 
following the June meeting, from about 73s. to the 
best of 96s. and they have been very firm in a difficult 
time a little under the best. United Molasses now 
control their former American competitor and have 
the appearance of becoming, if they are not already 
so, a formidable combine in the molasses trade. The 
principal product made from molasses is industrial 
alcohol, and that United Molasses has a strong entry 
into a country, i.e., the United States, where the pr». 
duct is in large demand, should mean excellent large- 
scale business to come. The Company for some time 
past has been steadily replacing its vessels with much 
larger and faster boats, which rather looks as if the 
management foresaw, the trend for the better in the 
trade, and, if so, suggests commendable ability. The 
Company recently issued £1,000,000 6 per cent. pref- 
erence shares which were well over-subscribed. This 
is another point in management, for the Company 
raises money at a fixed rate of dividend on which they 
will secure a substantially increased turnover, while 
retaining in unwatered form the fine equity of the 
business. The shares should certainly be held for 
investment, assuming normal conditions to continue. 


OBSOLETE LOCOMOTIVES 

It would be interesting to know at this time of 
heavily reduced earning power in the railways if a 
steady replacement of old engines by new. units would 
not produce. better earnings. This question is being 
tested in the United States, and one large line in 
September last year bought fifty new engines at 
$100,000 each to replace 10-year old engines. Six 
months’ results showed 17% improvement in the load 
hauled, with the use of 32% less fuel, average running 
time being reduced by 34%. The aggregate saving 
was $800,000 a year. In the case of 20-year old 
engines the improvement would have been at least 
twice as great. Another instance of 50 super-power 
engines replacing 10-year old units showed direct 
cost of operation reduced by 31.5%. Of 60,845 
engines in service on U.S.) lines, nearly 50,000 were 
over ten years old. Were it possible to replace all 
engines over ten years old, the saving to the railroads 
in fuel, labour and other costs would be more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year. A wholesale replacement policy 
would, of course, be impracticable; but a steady elimi- 
nation in favour of new units would have an increasing 


influence over a period on running expenses, both in 
America and, doubtless, in this country as wel], 
Locomotive builders would welcome such a develop. 
ment. 


DANIELL’S BREWERIES 


One of the best of the old-established brewery com, 
panies is| Daniell and Sons’ Breweries, of Colchester 
and district. The interesting part about this coq. 
cern is the steadiness of its earnings, which haye 
ranged between £18,100 and £20,800 over the 
five years—the last figure being the net profit fo 
1927. Dividends for the three years 1923-25 were 
10% per annum with 14% distributed for the two 
following years. For the last two years the interim 
dividend of 4% has been paid in October. The com. 
pany has about £325,000 in low-rated debenture 
stocks, £75,000 in 7% preference stock and £75,000 
in ordinary shares of £10 each. At 19 for the ordinary 
shares the yield is a little under 73%. There is 
naturally a narrow market in the shares and an in 
tending purchaser may have to wait till stock comes 
on the market. The balance sheet in relation to 
capital is strong, and shows properties at £490,270, 
Debtors, £16,191; Stocks, £21,809; Investments, 
£41,010, and Cash, etc., £29,727. Of liabilities, 
Creditors stand at £35,066 and there is a general 
reserve of ‘£70,000. This should be an excellent 
share where income is the main consideration, 


MOND NICKEL PROSPECTS 


The Frood Mine in Canada, partly, owned by Inter- 
national Nickel and partly owned by Mond Nickel, is 
likely to turn out a huge proposition, values at depth 
running high in. copper with precious metals, nickel, 
etc., present. International Nickel is out to’ double its 
nickel smelting plant in the current year, and proposes 
again, to double capacity in 1929, the idea being to 
bring down production costs per unit. The company 
is putting up a new smelter at Copper Cliff, near Sud- 
bury, which will be of importance in relation to 
developments of the Frood property.; The Frood lode 
enters Mond Nickel property at depth and the com 
pany has proved values running up to 20% copper 
with about £5 a ton in precious metals around 3,000 
feet. The intention is to prove the extent of the width 
of the ore-body before continuing sinking. Mond 
Nickel showed up excellently in last year’s report, and 
with the great speculative possibilities of the Frood 
mine added to normal prospects the shares are of 
distinct interest. There has been rumour as to closer 
working arrangements between these two companies, 
as it is known International Nickel is out to be the 
leading unit in Canadian mining. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID EXPANDING 


For some years American fertilizer companies have 
had a bad time, but in the current year demand and, 
consequently, prices have held up very well indeed, 
and it is felt the corner is at last turned for these 
companies. A company known to the British investor 
is American Cyanamid, which differs from other fer- 
tilizer companies in making a patented speciality 
product called ‘‘ Ammo-Phos.” In 1923 sales were 
6,132 tons, increasing to 22,796 tons in 1926 and 
38,179 tons in 1927. The company is now making 
arrangements to double its capacity. The present rate 
of production is 60,000 tons per annum, and the intet- 
tion is to bring annual production up to 120,000 tons 
per annum. Funds for plant expansion have beet 
provided for by the sale of $5,000,000 5 per cent. bonds 
last autumn. The big expansion of capacity now un 
way will not only decrease costs on main products, 
but will cheapen important by-products. The company 
should certainly show. steady expansion of sales 
profits as time goes on. Taurus 
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Company Meeting 
MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS 
YEAR’S INCREASED CROPS 


The SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MeeTING of this er 
was held on Monday last at 2 Idol Lane, E.C. Mr. H. J. 
Welch (the chairman) presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
yeounts, said that the tea crop harvested during the past 
fnancial year amounted to 9,165,560 Ib., being an increase of 
74,000 Ib. upon the previous crop. The average yield was 
g4 lb. per acre, as against 654 lb, for last year. The f.o.b. 
gst of production was 9.24d. per pound against 9.22d., while 
the average net price realized was 14.02d. as against 14.42d. 
ye d. The estimate for the current year was 9,283,000 Ib., 
and for the three months ended in June 3,003,469 Ib, had been 
harvested, showing an increase of over 800,000 Ib. as com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. 

The rubber crop harvested was 3,168,292 Ib., being an 
increase of 320,000 Ib. over that of the previous year. The 
fob. cost of production was 8.23d. per pound against 8,.14d., 
the small increase being accounted for by the amount spent on 
graying. The average net price realized was is, 2.78d. per 

against 1s. 6.47d, in the previous year. For the three 
months ended in June last 1,183,761 lb. had been harvested. 
Including the crop of 316,563 pounds from the estates of the 
Mooply Co., purchased as from April 1, the crop harvested 
showed an increase of 391,081 Ib. over the same period last year. 
Of the current financial year’s crop, estimated at 4,365,000 Ib., 
90,000 pounds had been sold forward at an average gross price, 
London equivalent, of just over 1s. 93d. per pound. During 
the year 290 acres were planted with rubber, and the present 
year’s programme included a further 360 acres of small 
atensions. 


ACREAGE COST 


The total book cost of the properties, buildi 
md plant at the date of the balance-sheet was 41,452,584. If 
the surplus of liquid assets over liabilities, amounting to 
£333,898, was deducted from the issued capital, the present 
mt cost of the planted acreage was just over £37 


s, machinery 


w anything for the cost of bringing the immature areas into 
bearing on the other. 
The year’s working had resulted in a total profit of £270,913, 
dived as to £182,800 from tea, £86,435 from rubber, and 
$2892 from cardamoms. The tea estates produced an average 
polit per acre of £12 18s. 7d., and the rubber estates of 
#i Wis. 1d. The directors recommended a final dividend of 
tj per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year; a contribution 
to the staff retirement fund of £4,000; and the transfer of 
£90,000 to taxation reserve, leaving £91,230 to be carried 
forward, against £54,510 brought in. 
Since the close of the financial year the company had com- 
feted the purchase, as from April 1, of the Mooply Valley 
Rubber Company’s estates, which comprised 5,511 acres, of 
which 4,872 acres were planted with rubber. The property was 
well equipped with up-to-date factories, bungalows and estate 
wuildings, and the rubber was reported to be fully equal to the 
ist in South India. Including the cost of spraying, the cost 
fob, was 6.21d. per pound. In addition to the estates, the 
wmpany received £31,000 in liquid assets from the vendors. 
en purchase price was £187,500, payable in fully-paid 
at par. 
As to the rubber position and outlook, the two uncertain 
futors of the production side were still the output of Dutch 
tative rubber and the further accumulation of rubber insidé 
ie restriction areas. It should be borne in mind that con- 
iderable quantities of this rubber had already been sold forward, 
tat many producers would follow the recommendations of the 
Growers’ Association and export their surplus in six 
tual monthly quantities, that the depleted stocks, visible and 
mvisible, outside the restriction areas would have to be 
Mplenished, and that the surplus rubber would be coming 
fward during the most active absorption periods of the year. 
It his opinion, although there might be short periods of 
tression, there was a reasonable prospect of a gradually 
M@proving market. 


COMPANY’S PROGRESS 

Referring to the progress of the company since its incorpora- 
fn in 1921, the Chairman said that its capital had been 
ittreased from £777,000 to £1,439,226, and since 1923 dividends 
Weraging over sixteen per cent. per annum had been paid. 
Ateserve fund of £200,000 had been created in addition to 
fe taxation reserve, and the amount carried forward to-day 
# £91,229 compared with £7,353 carried forward in 1922. 

Surplus liquid assets over liabilities, which in 1922 amounted 
© £42,972, had been increased to £333,893. Its planted 
Mteage of tea had been increased from 4,114 to 15,981 acres, 
1 of rubber from 11,839 to 17,674 acres, including the 

y Estates. Its reserve lands now totalled 34,947 acres, 
Sagainst 9,449 in 1922. Its yields per acre of tea had steadily 
“i continuously increased from 490 to 664 Ib. per acre, and 
“rubber from 200 to 300 Ib. per acre. 


Teport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


The Record That 
Can Never Be Broken 


AnAmazing Achievement 
That Revolutionizes The 
Gramophone Industry 


INCE the first gramophone played, there 

have been many improvements in the 

machine, but few in the actual record. 
It still remains the fragile disc that can be 
accidentally broken at any moment. There 
have been some records which are claimed to 
be ‘‘ unbreakable,’’ but these records can 
still be scratched. It was _ considered 
impossible to produce a record unscratchable, 
unbreakable and practically infinitely durable. 
But this was before the advent of Worldecho 
Records. 


4 The dragging of a needle across a Worldecho Record 
will not scratch it. Only deliberate effort can break it. 
Years of play will not wear it out. It is non- 
inflammable, and a match can be applied to it without 
effect. Twenty-five Worldecho Records will not 
exceed one inch in depth. One needle can be used 
dozens of times without harm on these amazing 
records, but there are other facts which will make 
the demand universal. 


 Worldecho Records can be produced on ordinary 
paper. They can be rolled or folded. Photographs, 
words and music of songs can be printed on them. 
They will be ideal means of unique publicity. 
Already four well-known advertisers have negotiated 
for Worldecho Records. 

4 Definite proof of their ity is the 
astounding fact that the output of Worldecho Records 
for the next two years has been sold. This output 
represents approximately 30,000,000 records. 

{@ The unique and economical method of production 
owing to the patent presses already installed, which can 
produce twenty records per machine per minute, 
enables Worldecho to be sold at a cheaper price per 
size than any other record on the market. 

4 Progress is steadily being made. To the already 
existing Worldecho studios, factory and plant, further 
additions are being made. The tremendous demand, 
both of the public and of advertisers, must be met. 
Both the flexible and the rigid records will be turned 
out in vast quantities. Wherever the gramophone is 
played, there will be heard Worldecho Records. 
Remember that name. For soon it will be a house- 
hold word among gramophone lovers. 


Worldecho Records 


Factory: 22 Charlotte Street, E.C.2 
Studios: 40 Hatton Garden, E.C.1 


The Record that will 
Echo through the world 


The Issue of 562,500 shares 
of 2/- each at par in connec- 
tion with the above Company, 
made on Wednesday last, by 
Frederick Investment Cor- 
poration, Limited, Salisbury 
House, London Wall, E.C.2, 
was heavily oversubscribed 


| 
| 
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Company Mosting 


NON-INFLAMMABLE FILM 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS 


The First Annuat Generat Meetinc of the Non-Inflammable 
Film Co., Ltd., was held on July 27 at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, Sir Herbert E. Blain, C.B.E., M.Inst.T., the chairman, 
There a large attendance of shareholders. 

e Chairman, in mo the adoption of the report 
balance-sheet said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I would commence by saying that I 
hope you agree there are probably few manufacturing companies 
which, at the end of their first year, are able to present so strong 
a financial position as yours. At the statutory meeting last 
year it was reported that the two original works 
at Rickmansworth were being altered and equipped with addi- 
tional machinery, and that search was being made for a works 
adequate in size and facilities. Works answering these require- 
ments and situate at Lancaster were ultimately purchased in 
the autumn, and plans for extensive development and equipment 
there put in hand. We received three successive offers from 
artificial silk groups to acquire from us the Lancaster works 
and this portion of our rights. After careful deliberation the 
offer of Cellulose Acetate Silk Company, Ltd., was accepted, 
having regard to the fact that this offer, in addition to a cash 
consideration of £150,000, also retained for your company an 
extensive holding of 250,000 Deferred shares in an industry 
which we believe to be capable of very wide and profitable 
expansion. 

We considered that these financial attractions outweighed in 
the interests of the shareholders the consequent necessity of 
finding another site for our main works. In the opinion of the 
board, opportunities might have been lost for ever if immediate 
advantage had not been taken to develop our processes and rights 
in connection with artificial silk and safety glass. As a con- 
sequence, control was acquired of the selling company having 
the right to our film production, which would have had claims 
for compensation if our acetate had not for a lengthy 
period been utilised wholly for the manufacture of film, and 
if we had not embarked on larger scale manufacture more 
quickly than we thought prudent. 

The Lancaster Works of Cellulose Acetate Silk Co. have 
been pressed on and are now on the eve of manufacturing 
acetate, our arrangements with that company including the 
supply to us of this important product. 


SAFETY GLASS 


The board then turned their attention to the safety glass 
industry, and, in conjunction with Messrs. John M. Newton and 
Sons, Ltd. (probably the largest factors of glass in the country), 
formed the Newtex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., receiving 100,000 
fully-paid 5s. Ordinary shares, the right to subscribe for 150,000 
Deferred shares, and a royalty on the production. The first 
works of that company at Acton ,were reconstructed and 
equipped in probably record time, and, although the company 
was only formed in February, 1928, are already fully equipped 
and executing orders. Tests of the safety glass of this company 
have been made by Faraday House (the well-known independent 
testing laboratory) with most satisfactory results. 

We have made arrangements for a new film factory at 
Waddon, the plans for which are being rapidly developed. This 
is a most satisfactory site of ten acres, with specially suitable 
water supply, and with its own railway sidings. 

While we have been slower than I anticipated when last 
meeting you in commencing trade supplies, the delay has been 
entirely to your advantage, both financially and technically. 
Financially, because’ we have been enabled to deal with other 
portions of our programme, which have resulted in your com- 
pany receiving cash and share considerations amounting to 
£187,500, which have enabled a writing off of our own purchase 
money, promotion and development expenses, to which I will 
refer later. Technically to your advantage, because our caution 
in the early days enabled us to form matured judgment with 
regard to both plant and personnel. 

As you will be aware, we have recently had a number of 
public exhibitions of our non-inflammable film for the trade and 
Press. I think we can say without hesitation that we have 
satisfied the trade that the claims made for non-inflammability, 
durability, flexibility, and perfect photographic picture properties 
have been fully justified, and we anticipate no difficulty in the 
sale of our product, great interest in which is being manifested, 
as will have been noticed from some of the technical and 
entirely independent Press comments. 


POSITION SUMMARIZED 


To summarize the position shown on the report : (a) Your com- 
pany has developed or provided for the equipment of three factories, 
and has now a fourth large one in hand; (b) it has produced 
acetate of cellulose of such a grade that it has been able to 
make very remunerative 


of its rights for certain other 


industrial purposes, and it has produced a non-inflammable 

of the highest standard, — of meeting every reuse 

of the trade; (c) it has, after writing off the cost of 

and development and all other expenses, and aly 
er writing off £50,000 in respect of patents and Processes, 

a surplus of £58,425 16s. 3d., which the directors 

you should use to write off the whole of the preliminary 

of £54,515 1ls., and to carry to reserve account the sum of 

43,910 5s. 3d.; and (d) it held in cash and investmens 

approximately £450,000, or 18s. per £ of its Ordinary shan 

capital, in addition to the two Rickmansworth works and 

machinery and the whole of its original rights, with i} 

exception of the use of acetate for artificial silk, and its rights 

in connection with safety glass in Great Britain and Ireland, 


THE COMPANY’S FACTORIES 


Deputy-Chairman, Dr. Herbert Levinstein, M.S., F.L.C; 
In seconding, I would like to add a few words with to 
our factories for the production of non-inflammable film. It 
probably not generally recognized that the manufacture of the 
company’s ‘‘ Nonflamco ”’ film requires three separate and totally 
distinct industrial operations: (1) The manufacture of Cellulog 
Acetate. This is purely a chemical process. The works i 
which it is made are chemical works, and require the kind gf 
facilities with regard to transport, effluent, water, etc., which 
are common to most other large chemical undertakings. (2) The 
manufacture of Cinema or other Film Base. This requires an 
entirely different type of plant, and entirely different type 
staff and labour. It is true that a chemical laboratory is 4 
necessary ‘adjunct, but the main success of this part of th 


‘business depends on the perfection of the engineering, on th 


design of the machines, and on their skilled operation, (@ 
The conversion of cinema film base into sensitised strips, per 
forated and ready for taking positive prints. This is a photp 
graphic industry quite distinct from the other two. The films 
have to be coated with emulsion, and on the quality of th 
emulsion coating depends the character of the prints which can 
be obtained on the ‘‘ Nonflamco ” film stock. Those present 
at our recent film shows will know that pictures obtained m 
this stock are in every way equal to those obtainable on th 
best celluloid. If you will bear this in mind—that we hai 
three separate industries to develop prior to launching this film 
on the scale which we contemplate, you will realize not 
how much we have done, but how wise has been our caution 
in making sure of every stage at Rickmansworth before launch 
ing out into great expenditure. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 


With regard to (1) Cellulose Acetate. The Rickmansworth 
properties which we took over were never expected to be suitable 
for more than a moderate output. The acetate made ther 
was excellent, and the process worked well. We, therefor, 
decided to develop the production of this substance on a muth 
larger scale just as soon as we could find a satisfactory site. 
This we found at Lancaster, and there we designed and com 
menced to erect a plant for the manufacture of cellulose acetate 
by the nonflamco method. As the chairman has told you, thes 
works were sold to the Cellulose Acetate Silk Company, Ltt, 
on mutually advantageous terms. Among the reasons We 
accepted their offer were: (a) The Cellulose Acetate Silk Com 
pany propose to manufacture acetate for use in artificial silk a 
well as for supplying us. Owing to the larger production thus 
obtainable, we expect, under the contract we have 
them, to receive our acetate as cheaply as, indeed more cheaply 
than, we could manufacture it ourselves; (b) we have to find 
no capital for the manufacture of acetate, and can, therefore, 
keep all our resources for the manufacture of film and analogous 
products, thus greatly strengthening our financial position @) 
Film Base. In pursuance of the board’s policy, we shall now 
erect at Waddon, near Croydon, where we have much better 
facilities than at Rickmansworth, and which appears to be @ 
ideal location (and we have taken the best advice), a lange 
plant for making cinema film base. This factory will be, when 
completed, probably the finest film factory in the world, and 
most economical in production. In the meantime, 
will continue at Rickmansworth. (3) Photographic side. In 
due course we propose to concentrate the whole of the photo- 
graphic side of the business at Waddon, where we 
a large and most up-to-date photographic department and 
laboratories adjacent to the film base department. 

I have great pleasure in seconding the adoption of the report 
and balance-sheet. 

The Chairman having replied to questions, the resolution w#® 
put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the company was < 
sequently held, at which a resolution slightly amending 
articles of association was unanimously approved. 
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INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Satisfactory Results—Growth of Frust Company Movement 


MARQUESS OF WINCHESTER’S SPEECH 


The First Orpinary GENERAL Meetinc of Oak Investment 
tion, Ltd., was held on July 30 at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., the Marquess of Winchester (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. A. E. Tabor) having read the notice 
gnvening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 
The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—This is our first annual 
general meeting, and I presume you will take the report as read. 
It i$ usual first to deal with the accounts, but this time I 
am going to devote my opening remarks to whether or not we 
have, in our first year, fulfilled the forecasts of our prospectus. 
What did we say in that document? Nothing more than that 
the trust company movement was a popular form of investment ; 
that it enabled the small investor to distribute his risks; and 
that, further, as directors, we felt that in our various eres 
of activity we considered that we were in a position to influence 
business to your general advantage. Well, gentlemen, it is for 
you to say whether or no we have made good. 


FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 


I was interested in reading the address of one of our most 
financiers, the doyen of trust companies’ chairmen. 
Briefly, he viewed with some apprehension the abnormal recent 
growth of the trust company movement on the ground that there 
Were not sufficient securities of a trust company nature to 
absorb all the capital subscribed by the public, and that there- 
fore trust companies would, in many instances, if they were to 
itilize their funds to advantage, have to rely upon investments 
of a more speculative character than they had done in the past. 
admit that this opinion from such a weighty authority demands 
tonsideration. However, I believe this: that the increasing 
savings of the nation must tend to create the securities. During 
the year the volume of new issues has been immense. I 
won’t weary you with figures; I merely mention this to show 
that during the past twelve months there has been remarkable 
financial activity. The stabilization of foreign currencies in those 
tountries which have been most backward in recovering from 
the effect of the great upheaval of the last decade must create 
portunities for the investment of capital on sound lines—France 
tspecially. There is also the question of what the normal rate 
for money will be in the future—I cannot imagine that in our 
time we shall meet again with pre-war financial conditions. 
The rate of interest, in my opinion, will for a long time to 
tome be at least 1} per cent. higher than in pre-war days. 
In spite of high taxation, there seem to be ample supplies of 
tapital for investment purposes. 


SAVINGS OF THE NATION 


I have, therefore, examined the savings of the nation. I 
find that in 1926 there were 10,427,546 active deposit accounts 
in the Post Office Savings Banks, representing £283,658,417 
tue to depositors; Trustee Savings Banks with £83,396,001, 
aclusive of sums representing money, stocks and bonds; Savings 
Certificates £375,575,390, or an amount exceeding £742,000,000. 
From my acquaintance with the small investor, who now supplies 
the chief strength in applications for Corporation stocks, I 
sume that the Post Office and Savings Certificate depositor of 
day becomes the investor in Corporation stocks to-morrow, 
ind from that field of investment the transition to investment 
it sound and conservatively managed trust companies is not a 
lap in the dark from 43 per cent. to 5 per cent.; the small 

may attain with almost equal security to 6 or 7 per 


COMPANY’S INVESTMENTS 


For instance, I have here a certificate showing that our invest- 
Ments, which are shown in the balance-sheet at £778,872, are 


in: 

Treasury Bank bills, British Government and Cor- 
poration securities ... Sie 
inary and Deferred Ordinary stocks and shares 

Preference stocks and shares ... 

Foreign Government bonds and Debenture stocks ... 

In round figures, nearly sixty per cent. of our 


54.05% 
21.77% 
18.15% 
6.03%; 
capital is 


invested in gilt-edged, while the balance is almost equally divided 

Preference stock and Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary 
tock and shares. Of the unquoted securities, £37,739, £20,000 
lave, since the date of the balance-sheet, been realised. I may 


be criticised for having nearly forty per cent. of our liquid 
resources in the latter category, but I am of opinion that if 
you pursue a consistent policy and select the best commercial 
risks, spreading your interests over various selected industries, 
you incur very slight risk of loss with possible chances of 
increased capital appreciation, while if you confine your opera- 
tions to purely gilt-edged investments and Debenture stock, the 
chances of capital appreciation are relatively small. 


PRELIMINARY EXPENSES ELIMINATED 


I will now turn to the accounts. The net profit for the period 
of approximately fourteen months (although you must remember 
our last call was only made at the end of April) is £135,329. 
Our gross profit was £155,476, the difference being accounted 
for by management, office rent, audit, accountancy fees and 
general expenses and income-tax. 

Sundry debtors stand at £23,589, against £35,807; loans 
payable and interest accrued, £74,318, against £13,168. 

If you approve our recommendations, we shall eliminate from 
our balance-sheet the item £36,807 for preliminary expenses. 
After making provision for income-tax and transferring 420,000 
to reserve, we suggest the payment of a dividend at the rate 
of seven per cent., less tax, with £15,022 as our carry-forward. 

I wish, before closing, to express my thanks and those of 
my colleagues, to Mr. Edmund Daniels and Mr. Gialdini, and to 
our Secretary, Mr. Tabor, for the constant care and attention 
which they have each accorded to your interests, which has 
resulted in the satisfactory statement that I have been able 
to lay before you. 

I now beg to move: ‘‘ That the accounts for the period ending 
May 31, 1928, be and they are hereby received and adopted.”’ 

Mr. Edmund Daniels (Managing Director) seconded the 
motion. 


THE BOARD CONGRATULATED 


The Chairman having replied to questions, 

Mr. Thomas Keen said he would like to express the appre- 
ciation of the shareholders of the manner in which the affairs of 
the company had been conducted during the past year. What 
appealed to him more than anything else was that, in spite of 
the profit which had been made, the actual distribution in the 
first year was less than forty per cent. of the amount which 
was available for dividend. The remainder had been applied 
in transfer to reserve and in the very bold course of writing 
off in the first year the whole of the preliminary expenses, 
including the underwriting. That was the sort of policy, he 
considered, which gave the shareholders of the company more 
confidence in the administration of the Board than anything 
else they had done, and he heartily congratulated the directors 
upon it. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved: “‘ That a dividend at the rate of 
seven per cent. per annum on the issued capital be paid 
forthwith.” 

Sir Ernest Hiley, K.B.E., seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman proposed that Mr. John Gialdini (assistant 
managing director), who retired in accordance with Clause 78 
of the articles of association, be re-elected a director. 

Mr. Geo. F. Forsdike seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously approved. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Robert O. 
Crichton, the directors retiring in rotation (Sir Ernest Hiley and 
Mr. G. F. Forsdike) were re-elected. 

The auditors (Messrs. Whinney Smith and Whinney) were 
reappointed, on the motion of Mr. W. D. Moore, seconded by 
Mr. T. Goldfinch. 

Sir Ernest Hiley, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man for the able way in which he had presided over the meeting, 
said that he gave very great attention to the affairs of the 
company, as he (the speaker) could testify, and he thought that 
the Chairman’s conduct in the chair and the speech he had 
delivered were most gratifying. 

The motion was unanimously accorded, and the Chairman 
having briefly acknowledged the compliment, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDay Revigew in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 

RULES 

1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
and its price must not exceed a “uinea, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 333 


* NOVEL IN VERSE,’ AND SHE TO WHOM WE OWE IT. 
1. My spotless pages lure the budding poet. 
2. From boy or beast what barbers shave subtract. 
3. E’en in the Happy Vale content he lacked. 
4. Behead what scatters death and desolation. 
5. Bravely he battles for the British nation. 
6. A ploughman in a Roman garb curtail. 
7. His heart who rouses laughter without fail. 
8. Occurs when subterranean forces wake. 
9. Allowance from creative influence take. 
10. Thief of the guarded gold he’ll swift pursue. 
1l. Young rascal! This were surely good for you. 


Solution to Acrostic No, 331 


B ee F11 Sir Andrew Aguecheek. I am a great 
E  lucidato R_ eater of beef, and I believe that it does 
N otonect A? harm to my wit. 

J uryma N_ Sir Toby Belch. No question. 

A muc K Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
M ongre L 2 The water-boatman. ‘ Notonecta glauca 
fl rk In is a common insect, certain to attract 
N eologia N_ attention from its singular position as it 


floats with the under-side uppermost. 
One stroke of its fringed oars enables it 
to dart from the spot where it has long 
lain motionless.” Staveley’s British 
Insects, 

Acrostic No. 331.—The winner is Viscount Doneraile, 91 
Victoria Street, S.W.1, who has selected as his prize ‘A 
London Anthology,’ selected by Norman G. Brett-James, 
published by Harrap and reviewed by us on July 21. Nine 
other competitors named this book, 39 chose ‘ Cressida: No 
Mystery,’ 16 ‘ Clara Butt: Her Life Story,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, E. Barrett, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Boskerris, Mrs, J. Butler, C. C. J., Ceyx, Clam, Dhualt, Sir 
Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, Gay, Anthony George, Glamis, 
Jefi, Jerboa, Jop, Lilian, Martha, Madge, A. M. W., Maxwell, 
George W. Miller, H. de R. Morgan, N. O. Sellam, F. M. 
Petty, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Twyford, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Yendu. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. 
Brown, Miss Carter, Chailey, Chip, Crayke, J. R. Cripps, 
Dolmar, C. W. S. Ellis, E. W. Fox, Ganesh, Hanworth, 
H. F. B. C., W. P. James, Miss Kelly, John Lennie, J. F. 
Maxwell, Met, Miss Moore, Margaret Owen, Miss R. Ransom, 
Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Sydney, Hon. R. G, Talbot, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—A. S. G., Maud Crowther, D. L., 
Cyril E. Ford, James Hall, Margaret, Lady Mottram, Peter, 
Rabbits, Stucco. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 330.—Correct: Gay. ; 

G. W. M.— You overlook the fact that Expire has two 
meanings: 1. To breathe out from the lungs. 2. To die. That 
is the point of No. 325, Lt, 4. Consult any dictionary under 
Expire v.t. and Expire v.i. Thanks for your useful remark 
about Mandrill; as yow say, it would not fit No, 331, Lt. 6, 
because, though it “is ugliness personified, its ferocity is 
certainly its chief defect.’”’ Mr. James Hall observes that a 
mongrel dog usually presents some good points, being 
affectionate, a good watch-dog, and a good sheep-dog. 

Jop.—Not in view of the parable of the Talents in Matt. xxv. 
** Each Talent received ’’ conveys a meaning, but ‘‘ each Trust 
received ’’ does not. (A trust is “‘ an arrangement by which 
property is vested in a person in the trust or confidence that he 
will use it for the benefit of another.’’) 

Lit1an.—Your solution of No. 329 came to hand late, but 
was duly acknowledged last week. Reports of the state of our 
Quarterly Competitions are of course E. and O.E., like 
bankers’ statements. 

J. Lenniz.—Thanks are due to the publishers of the books 
given as prizes, not to me. Which of the competitors sending 
correct solutions is to be the winner of the weekly prize is 
entirely a matter of chance. 


Company Meeting 
THRELFALL’S BREWERY 


The Forty-First ANNUAL GENERAL MeeETING of 's 
Brewery Co., Ltd., was held on August 1 at Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C. Major C. M. Threlfall, J.P. (the i 
presided. 

The chairman, in movi the adoption of the report 
accounts, said: Before results, | 
like to make a few observations on our past financial 
The year has been singularly free from industrial trouble but 
it cannot be said that there is as yet any great indication of 
a — - trade in the north. 

informed you at the last meeting that an eem 
been entered into for the acquisition et the controlling pe 
in the West Cheshire Brewery Company, Limited, of Birken. 
head. This agreement was completed at the end of 

We still continue to develop and rebuild properties which have 
proved to be structurally inadequate for the demands now mag 
upon them, and have incurred a considerable outlay in this 
direction during the past year. Particularly I should like to 
mention one property which has just been completed, namely, 
the Anson Hotel, Longsight, Manchester. We are justly proud 
of this new possession, which has been erected and fitted with 
all the latest modern improvements, and I am sure it woul 
be most interesting for shareholders who happen to be in the 
district to pay a visit to this beautiful hotel. 

You will observe from your balance-sheet that the item 
‘* investments ’? now stands at the figure of £311,490 8s. 4 
which includes the company’s holding in the West Cheshire 
Brewery Co., Ltd. e gross profit for the year js 
4 465,178 8s. 7d., and, after writing off for depreciation of 
properties, plant, furniture, and fixtures, increasing the fir 
insurance fund to £49,700, and making a reserve for 
and wage bonus to employees, there remains a net tr, 
profit of £406,984 Os. 2d. After deducting interest on Deben 
ture stock, interest on deposits, directors’ fees, compensation 
levy, and adding transfer fees, bank interest, and interest og 
War Loan, there is a net profit of £342,148 15s. 11d. for the 
year, which, together with the carry-forward from last year, 
makes a total of £725,535 Os. 5d. ¢o be dealt with. After 
payment of the dividends of 20 per cent. on the old Ordinay 
shares and 18 1-3 per cent. on the new Ordinary shares, the 
amount carried forward is £426,100 9s. 1d. 

Mr. W. B. Feeny (managing director) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 


IN THREE MONTHS YOU GAN EARN 
MONEY BY YOUR PEN 


Tuition by Post in Journalism, Story- 
Writing, Editing and Reviewing. 


INSTRUCTION IN FILM-WRITING A SPECIALITY 


A unique chance to earn Big Money in the most 
lucrative field the New Author can find. Expert 
instruction, imparting every essential information and 
practice, by the School which will sell your future MSS. 


Apply to the Secretary: 
IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Penshurst, Rochford Rd., PRITTLEWELL. 


Suitable Literary Introductions guaranteed 


RAIL AND ROAD W Weekly from June 4th 
LAND CRUISES BY to October ist 


ALL-IN CHARGES 
First Class Rail, Motors, Hotels, Sight-seeing Fees and Gratuities 


Tour 8 SIX DAY TOURS—12 Guineas 
‘our No, 
1. Rove of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern Hills and Shakespeare 
8. Cheddar Valley, Exmoor, “Lorna Doone” Country and T . 
Devon, Wessex, “‘ Hardy Country 
von 


A 
THIRTEEN DAY TOURS—25 Guineas 
2. Cheddar Valley, Exmoor, “ Lorna Doone” Country, Torquay» 
Dartmoor, South Devon, Wessex, “‘ Hardy" Country and the 


Avon Valley. 
8. Cambrian Coast, Lleyn Peninsula, Snowdon and the Vale of 
6. Vale’ of. Llangollen, Snowdon, Lleyn Peninsula, and the 
Cambrian Coast, 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE G.W.R. WILL PERSONALLY 
CONDUCT EACH TOUR. 

The Superintendent of the line, G.W.R., Paddington 

WS, will send folder ‘with full faformation any 


upon application. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Surtee’s iat Harn Novels. Coloured plates: Hawbuck Grange. 
amma, Plain or Ringlets, Mr. Romford’s Hounds. 


hang First Edit. 13 vols. £5 5s. 

Balzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 
£10 10s. 

Guy De Maupassant’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 

Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25 

Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 6s. 

Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. [Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £8 3s. 

Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. vols. 1867. £12 10s. 

drthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 


Beaumont Press: De La Mare, The Sunken Garden 21s., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
is., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 21s., very limited issues. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Kipling Jungle Books. ist Edits. 2 vols. 1894-95. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, 1859. 

Woman in White. 3 vols. 1860. Ist Edit. 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 

Sir Ralph Esher. 3 vols. 1830. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


FOR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
specialize usual, the difficult and the 
Book. aad Stodents ae in invited to 
services we offer. Books purchased 
ery 307, 


Lit. to =, of 18th century ; ‘4 
Present. 
HEFFER & SONS, CAMBRIDGE 


Heffer. 


ASecurity which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
laving which for convenience and advantage 
i unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


AU Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Shipping 


& O<; & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Gevernment) 

| LONDON. TMARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON. 

CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., ete., ete. 

P. & O. and B.I. 


P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
| be Freight or General Business, P. & O. 

Offices, 123 Leadenha mhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
GRAY, DAWES & Co., 12 


Street, E.C.3 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, 

or ‘‘ rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


i 


Miscellaneous 


ONG POEMS WANTED. Popular Composer is prepared 
to set acceptable Lyrics to Music. Send MSS. Ken 
Kennedy, Box 469, ‘* Windyridge,’’ Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 


Theatres 


COURT (Sloane 5137) TWO WEEKS ONLY 
EVENINGS 8.15 MATS. THURS. and SAT. 2.15 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 
By Eden Phillpotts 


rr (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 

A New Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 4.8.1928 
Allen & Unwin Faber -_ Gwyer Nash ay 
Arrowsmith Foulis \dhams Press 
Bale & Danicissee Idendal 
Harrap Prese 
Biss Herbert fe Rou 
Breatano’s Hodder & Stoughtos Soribnee’s 
Burns & Oates Selwyn & Blount 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Sheed and Ward 
& Hall Hutchinsoa .C.K. 

Cobden Sanderson Paul 
ins n Paul The Bodiey Head 
Crosby Lockwood La Publishing Co. Studio 
nt Long Victor Gollancz 
worth Melrose Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mille & Booa Werner Laurie 
urray 


Competitors must cut ent and enclose this coupen 


A IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD Hi 
you cannot do without the aa 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL LIST 
Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 


53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8844 Gerrard 
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“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS’ 
JOURNAL 


EVERY SATURDAY. — PRICE ONE SHILLING 


{| If you want to be familiar 
with all matters affecting 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


© The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


If you want to get into 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL PRO- 
FESSION in Great Britain 


Advertise in 


The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


“*THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT | 

ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF | 

THE PROFESSION.” 
—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse AUGUST, 1928 


Episodes of the Month 
An Admiral’s Myths By ANOTHER ADMIRAL 
The Kitchener-Curzon Controversy and its 


esults 
By Lieut.-General Sir GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B. 
The Impenitent German By J. H. HARLEY 


Glimpses of English Cathedrals—Gloucester 
By Lady LOWTHER 


The Little Runners of the Bush 


By FRANCES INGRAM 
The Treaty Port Mind 
By H. G. W. WOODHEAD 


Andalusian Brigands 
By Major-General RICHARDSON, R.A. 


Domestic Expensesi n the Eighteenth Century 
By the Hon. AGNES LEIGH 


The Settler Settles Down By NORMAN BEYFUS 


Monchy- le-Preux, 1917 
By Captain WILMOT RUSSELL, M.C. 


At Milner Court 
The Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY and Others 


Price 3s. net 


DANTISCUS 
Mrs. Pankhurst Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN 
Golf and Putting _ Dr. R. L. KITCHING | 
The “Sea Serpent” NATURALIST 
A Second-Class Road M. ASHWORTH 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” P. GARLAND 


By VISCOUNTESS MILNER - 


'8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


1 I=. od August, 1928s. 


Correspondence—Magna Est Veritas Et-? 
s Three P.'s 
Current Comments 


Austin Harrison SIDNEY DARK 
Notes from Paris GEORGE ADAM 
Economic Policy © Cc. M. LEWIS 


Trades Union Congress = TRADE UNIONIST 
India and the Native Princes AMICUS CURIZ 
Tsinan and After MENCIUS JUNIOR 
Danzig, the Polish Corridor, and Poland 


War and Peace in the Air 
Lieut.-Col. W. LOCKWOOD MARSH 


The Door in the 
JOHNSON 
Stale Cake D. M. THORNTON 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


— 


Subscription: 14/- free to all of the world. 


Annual 
Published by THE ENGLISH EW (1911), LT&., Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, $.W.1 


Published the Tue Saturpay Revisw, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in of St. 
‘a 


w, in 


County of London, and °rinted by Hersert Reiacu, Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, August 4, 
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